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GENERAL ID E A 
Of the following 


TREATISE. 


S it is dangerous to write of Foreign 
Countries, upon the Account of the 


Prejudice which many People have againſt eve- 


ry thing that comes from far, and appears ſur- 
prizing; ſo tis no leſs dangerous to paſs over 
in ſilence thoſe Countries a Man has ſeen, be- 
cauſe many others imagine, that if one does 


but go out of his own Country, he mult find 


every moment wonderful things ; That amon 
Foreigners every thing, is extraordinary, — 
that a Traveller needs only open his Eyes to 
perceive them. Thus what way ſoever a Man 
takes, he runs the hazard of being accus d ei- 
ther of Inſincerity or Negligence. 

To ſatisſie the former, a Man muſt relate 


nothing but what is very common, becauſe e- 


very thing that is extraordinary is ſuſpeAF 
them; and to pleaſe the latter, a Man mulizt- 
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ii 4 General Idea of the 
| ways write of Prodigies and Wonders, for if. 
thing be but agreeable to the ordinary Laws o 
| 8 it appears to them inſipid and deſpica- 
= am fully perſwaded that the following 
ö reatiſe will pleaſt neither of theſe two ſorts of 
1 Readers : For as I have been long enough in the 

Indies to ſpeak pertinently about certain Mat- 
ters Which may appear ſurprizing, ſo on the o- 

; ther hand, I ſtay d there too ſhort a time, to 

4 be able to ſpeak confidently about every thing 

| that is there, or to flatter myſelf, that I per. 

fectly underſtand the Politicts and Cuſtoms of 
the Indiaus; and that I acquir'd in three or four 
13 Years ſuch a clear and full Knowledg of them, 
1 as a Man can hardly have who has liv'd there 
twenty Years. But if my way of writing of the 
| Indians, do not pleaſe either of theſe two ſorts Þ 
of People; yet perhaps it will not diſpleaſe I 

thoſe who know how to frame a juſt Idea of 

things, altho' they are ſar diſtant, and judg of 
them without Prejudice: And if they perceive WW 7 
* that I am ſo unhappy as not to hit always ex- p 
Pp actly, in the Parallel I have drawn between the h 
Cuſtoms of the Iudians, and thoſe. of the Auci- 
ents; yet at leaſt I dare flatter myſelf, that they 
will not diſlike the Deſire I have thown of open- 
ing a way for the Knowledg of Antiguity, by 
ſtudying the Cuſtoms of theſe People. 
have gone quite out of the common Road, 
which is uſually taken by almoſt all thoſe t. 
eo write Relations; for he that writes the 


lame things which others have ſaid beſore him, 
mY | „ 


| do, without giving himſelf the trouble of going 
"WW fo far off: but if one writes other things than 
what has been ſaid before, he does but increaſe 
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following Treatiſe. . wil 


and agrees with them in every thing, is only 
their Tranſcriber ; and this a Man may eaſily 


the Confuſion which is alraady too-great a- 
mong the greateſt part of the Writers upon this 


Subject; and yet he cannot flatter himſelf that 


he ſhall meet with better Eutertainment than 


others, and find more Credit with his Readers, 
who will think (as they may certainly do) that 


in proceſs of time, there will appear ne- Mi- 
ters, who will ſtill publiſh different Accounts. 
I did at firſt reſolve to apply myſelf only to 


che Study of the Religion of the Indians, and the 


firſt Diſcoveries T made'confirm'd me in this Re- 


he WW /olution, having obſerv'd ſuch a Connex/on be- 
MW tween their Principles and their Syſtem of a tri- 

ple Divinity, viz. Barbama, Biſnou and Roudre, as 

is not to be found in that Rabble of Gods, whom 
the Greeks and Romans ador d, and of hom 
Heſiod has deſcrib'd the Genealogy. But ſince 
Error is always Error, and cannot poſſibly 
have ſuch a Concatenation of Proofs and Rea- 
ſons as Truth has, but is always attended with 
Contradiction and Confuſion, when I came 
to deſcend more particularly into rhe Detail of 
the different Sects among the Pagans,” and to 


penetrate further into their Myſteries, I found in 


Ichem fo many and great Abſurdities, that I 


thought I could not reaſonably apply my Mind 
to them ; eſpecially conſidering, that ther 8 
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iv 4 General Idea of the = 
to their Theology, and that of the Ancient Pa- 
ans. N 
: I had not the ſame Opinion of their peculiar 
Cuſtoms, which I look'd upon as precious Re- 
mains of Antiquity, which may ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate many Places of Ancient Authors, and par- 
ticularly of Fly Scripture, theſe Notices be- 
ing abſolutely neceſſary for giving a Lite- 
ral Explication of certain Paſſages to which 
the moſt Learned Interpreters have often 
given only an Allegorical Senſe, for want of 
being well informed of the Oriental Cuſtoms. 

Befides, we find in the Scripture, many 
Places, and alſo many Terms, which at firſt 
hearing, appear to us harſh: But after we 
have a little frequented the Eaſtern Nations, 
they grow familiar to us, becauſe among 
them we may till ſee all theſe Characters 
of Antiquity, which are obſerv'd in the Bible, 
and generally in the Books which ſpeak of 
the Jens, or any other Ancient People. 

St. Ferom knew very well the Uſefulneſs } 
of this Knowledg, for he travell'd all over 
the Eaſt to learn their Cuſtoms, and not- 
withſtanding all the Reports that have been 
ſpread againſt his Reputation, 'tis certain 
that he ſtudy'd under a Doctor of the School 
of Tiberias, who taught him the Ancient Ca- 
ſtoms of the Fews, and afforded him great Aſ- 
ſiſtance in his Tranſlation and his Commenta- 

- ries. | Fee, 

Ay Deſign was to travel over Aa, ifI could 

have done it with any Convenience, _ to 
| Ye er Fog hand 
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following Treatiſe. v 


have obſerv'd in it exactly the ſmalleſt things, 


ſuch as, for Inſtance, the old ' Cuſtoms of the 


Common People, their Feſtivals, their Pro- 


verbs, their manner of Building, of Feeding, 


Cloathing themſelves , and of Cultivating" tlie 


E Ground: For I am very certain, that if” any 


Footſteps of Antiquity are to be found there, 
they are to be met with among the ſimpleſt 
and plaineſt ſort of People, among them who 
dwell in Deſarts, and in general among' thoſe 
who are leaſt civiliz d, who have neither Ambi- 
tion nor Riches, to invent new Faſhions, or to 
follow thoſe which the great Lords invent, 


and conſequently never alter from the Faſhions - 


of their Anceſtors. Wat 
All Travellers almoſt have hitherto neglected 
this kind of Obſervation, which they look'd'up- 
on asTrifles and things unworthy of their Conſi- 
deration. And indeed tis true, that taken by 
themſelves they are nothing worth ; burif one 
does but a little reflect upon the Advantages 
that may be drawn from them, for the Under- 
Banding of Ancient Authors, he will eaſily 
grant, that *tis very well worth'our Pains to 


ſearch after them and write them down. mm. 


I negleted nothing that might conduce to 
inſtruct me fully in the Cuſtoms of the Indians, 


and [ obſervd even thoſe that are moſt com- 


mon, as exactly as poſſibly I could: But if a 
Man would ſee them in all their Purity, he 
ſhould go farther up into the Country than I 
did; becauſe by the Sea-ſide, the „ e 
Commerce they have with the Europeans, makes 

A 4 © them 
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vi 4 General Idea of the 
them remiſs in the Obſervation of their Rules, 
and negligent as to many things which former- 
I they were oblig'd to do by a ſevere Law. 
W bhence it comes to paſs that they are common- 
ly neither Chriſtians, nor religious Obſervers 
F of Paganiſm; and this makes it more difficult 
1 to make Diſcoveries there: Beſides that one 
muſt learn their Cuſtoms by himſelf, for it is al- 
moſt impoſſible to draw any thing out of them 
upon this Subject, the greateſt part of them be- 
ing too buſie about Traſſet, to think of any 
HS thing elſe, and the Learn'd Men among their 
Brahmans being perſwaded, that their Doctrines 
11 and Rules are prophan'd; whenever they are 
14 communicated to Foreigners. | 
I was therefore oblig'd to make Inquiry into 
their moſt ordinary Aﬀzons and Cuſtows, and 
from them to draw almoſt all the Remarks I 
have made, whence you may eaſily conclude 
that they could not be very numerous. 
I have made it my Buſineſs to inquire only 
after that which the Indians have in common 
with other Anczent People, but more particu- | 
larly with the Jews, without entring upon that 
great Queſtion, viz. Whether thoſe who in the | 
Days of Pekah the Son of Remaliab the King of 
Iſrael, were carry'd into Aria by Tig/eth- 
pileſer, or thoſe whom Shalmaveſer tranſported | 
thither under the Reign of Hoſeah, did not ſo 
far penetrate into the Indies, that they commu- | 
nicated to the People there, thoſe things where. 
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in we obſerve them now to reſemble the Fews ? 
by; whether God in giving a Law to his Peo- 
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„ ple, did not preſeribe to them many things 
r- | hh other Nations obſerv'd before, as being 
good in themſelves?! . 


— . Acc 


Many things may be alleg d in favour of 
each of theſe Opinions, but becauſe they are 


only probable Reaſons, and demonſtrativeProof - 
* 
Some perhaps will think it ſtrange, that this 
Work conſiſts only of Remarks independent 


cannot be given upon ſuch an Article as th 
I have thought fit to wave them. | 


upon one another, that have no Connexion to- 


gether : But this way I made choice of, becauſe 


in effect each Article treats of a particular Mat- 


ter which has no Relation to the preceding and 
following Articles; beſides, that theſe Articles 
could not have been connected together, but 
only by long Digreſſons, which would have 
been very impertinent, and would certainly - 
have diſguſted thoſe, who deſire to ſee nothing 
in a Book but what ſhould be there, i. e. what. 


the Title promiſes, or at leaſt has ſome Relati- 
on to it. * 3 

1 have cited ſome Paſſages of Scripture in 
Latin, eſpecially when they treat of any diffi- 


cult Matter, wherein tis hard to find out the 
true Sentiment of the Author, And as to ſome 
Places of Greek Authors I have alleg d, I have 


given their Senſe in the Words of the beſt 
Tranſlators, becauſe there are many who are 
otherwiſe very Learned, that do not under- 
ſtand the Greek Tongue. I know that theſe Ci- 
tations will not reliſn well with many Pgg 


but then on the other fide, I believe they Na 
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vii 4 General Idea of the 
* be very grateful to others; and thoſe who are 
acquainted with the Matter treated of, will 
I - rejoice to find that they can judg of them by 

& ' themſelves, without having Recourſe to the Au- 

| thors I quote, provided I have given the true 

| Senſe of the Paſſages I relate, and rightly in- 


1 ferr'd the Concluſions I have made. 

1 Perhaps ſome will wonder, that I have ſaid 
14 much more of the Aucients than of the Indians, 
10 particularly in my firſt Remarks, wherein having 


related ſuccinctly enough what concerns the 
Pndians, I have treated very largely of Antiqui- 
ty But they will not think it ſtrange, if they 
1.8 well confider what I have already ſaid, viz. 
3 That the Knowledg of the Cſtoms of the Indi- 
1 ans, is no ways uſeful in itſelf, That I thought 
my ſelf oblig d to make ufe of it, only to juſti- 
fy what is told us of the Ancients, and to ex- 
plain it whenever an Occaſion offers, and in a 
word that Antiquity was my only Aim. 
Since in all the Places where I have diſcours'd 
of the Indians, and of their Agreement with 
the Ancients, I have not always explain d ſome 
Paſſages of Ancient Writers; perhaps it may be 
ask'd, why I have mentiond that Agreement, 
ſince the Indian Cuſtoms afford us no Light, in 
ſome Caſes, for explaining the Scripture and 
the Writers of the firſt Ages. To which I an- 
ſwer, That the chief end which I. propos d to 
myſelf in making theſe Remarks, was indeed 
to explain ſome Places in the Ancient Writers 
Tm appear to be difficult ; but this was not 
my only End, for 1 delignd alſo by this means 
HEY to 
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following Treatiſe. e 
re to ſatisfie thoſe, who cannot imagine that there 
ever were People ſo blind, as the Pagans are re- 
by preſented to have been in ancient Times; and 
u- to ſhow them, that ſince there are People; who 
ue are ſo unhappy now at this day, as to live in 
in- theſe monſtrous Superſtitions, tis not to be 
wondred at, if there have been ſuch in ſormer 
times. | 3 | 
I muſt entreat the Reader to obſerve, that 
the greateſt part of the Concluſions I have 
drawn, from the Agreement there is between 
the Cuſtoms of the Indians, and thoſe of the 
Jews, or generally of any other Ancient Peo- | 
ple, are propos d only as Conjectures, and that 
I do not blindly eſpouſe any of the Opinions, = 
that are ſcatter d here and there in this (mall Bi 
Tract. 1 FTE 
I muſt alſo deſire the Reader to take notice, 
that when in Article 29, I give an Account 
from the Teſtimonies of Quintus Curtius, and 
Chares of Mitylene, of the Druntenneß of the | 
Indians, and that famous Bacchanale which was 
kept after the Death of Calauus, to honour his 
Funerals; and when I fay, that the Conqueror | 
at that Drinking-Match, drunk 192 Pints of Bf 
Wine, according to the Account that Atheneus ® 8 
gives of four Congiuſes, I did rather regard the 
Reputation of the great Drinkers, whom the 8 
Author ſuppoſes to be among this People, tan 
the manner in which the Word Congzus is com- 
monly explain'd, which in ſtrictneis ought not 
to contain more than 4 Pints and an hund 
ſo 4 of them would be no more than 18 Pints, 
OS EO which 
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<A A General Idea of, &c. 
which would not have been a thing fo extraor- 
dinary. "Novelius Torquatus, "as Pliny relates, 


J. 14. c. 22. drunk 3 Congzuſes at one Draught, 
i. e. 13 Pints and a half; whereupon the Name 


of Tricongiarius was given him. Aud Jalius 


Capitolinus, in the Life of Maximinus, ſays, that 


he drunk in one day an Amphora, which con. 


tain d 8 Congzuſes, that amount to 36 Pints, ac. 


cording to the common way of reckoning. And 
therefore, the Reaſon why I aſſign d to 4 Congi- 


wſes the Meaſure of 192 Pints, was only, be- 


cauſe I believ d, that the way in which Authors 
ſpeak of this famous Drinking-Match "requir'd 
no leſs a Quantity : But moreover I ſuppoſe a 
Coxgius to contain 6 Sextariuſes, as all Men do, 
and each Sextarius to contain 8 Pints; and 
herein I have follow'd the way of Meaſuring 
us d by the Gagers, becauſe I knew not how 1 
could better accommodate myſelf to the De- 
ſcription which Chares of Mitylene has given us 
of this Debauch. The Reader may judge if he 


pleaſes, whether I am in the right or no. 
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Ltho' I am reſolv'd to relate nothing i in my 
Remarks, but what I found the Indians 
retain Rill in common with the Ancients; - i 
yet ſince the People of whom I treat, live. | 8 
under the Dominion of the Great Mogol, I thought 1 
it indiſpenſably neceſſary to ſay ſomething of that | 
mpire, and to give at leaſt a General Idea of its MM 
ommencement and Extent. 1 
Temur-lengue, which ſignifies the Lame Prince, and | 7 i 
whom we corruptly call Tamerlan, was the firſt that 
Founded the Empire of the Great. Mogol, whomgomgs | 
- *, Wiuthors pretend to be deſcended from an Ancient -Y 
nd Noble Family of the Tartars; 2 275 in this bey I 
I HU B N 
82 ate | 
: | SR IF 
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are' ſingular, for almoſt all other Hiſtorians, who 
have wrote of him, do confeſs, that he was deſcended | 
of the dregs of the People, and ow'd his Advance- 
to his own-Merits. 
He Married the Daughter of the Prince, who 
had the Sovereign Command in all the Great Tar- 
tary, and who was one of the Succeſſors to the Fa- 
mous Gingizs-Can, who had been the firſt Emperor 
of it. About the Year of Yeſas Chriſt, 1400. he 
put himſelf at the Head of the Mogo/s, who were 
the People that inhabited the Eaſtern Part of Great | 
Tartary, and march'd with them into the Indies ; 
where having Subdued many of the petty Princes 
of Indoſtan-and the. Neighbouring ' Provinces, at 
laſt he laid the Foundation of that vaſt Empire, i 
which at this Day is call'd, the Empire of the Great 
Mogel, | 7 i 
*Tisvery well known, that it was he who took Pri- 
ſoner the Famous Bajazet, Emperor of the Turks ; and 
who having try'd all poſſible means of making him 
more eaſy in his Captivity, and even of coming to 
ſome Accommodation with him, was at laſt oblig'd, 
by the fierce Temper and continual Menaces of 
this Sultan, to ſhut him up in an Fron- Cage; which ſo 
enrap'd him, that he broke his Head againſt one of 
its Bars. Tamerlan had a vaſt Soul, was of an un- 
daunted and enterprizing Spirit, and would have 
been unreproachable, it he had had a little more 


Humanity. - | 
The Empire loſt much of its Luſtre under his Po- 
ſterity, who for the moſt part neglected the Profeſ- 
ſion of War, and wholly addicted themſelves to their 
Pleaſures, leading an Idle and Luxurious Life; but 
in the laſt Age, a Prince aſcended the Throne, who 
had nothing of the Effeminate Soſtneſs of many of 
his Predeceſſors, and did no leſs reſemble Tamerlan 
M his Courage and great Exploits, than in the ſe- 
yerity of his Temper ; He it was, that did not on 

| reſtore 
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Jof theirs, had 323 Bulloqui the Grand- ſon of 
and found means to Apprehend him, and caus 


Feban. 
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reſtore to the Empire the Glory it had loſt, but alſo 


enlarg'd its Bounds much further than ever they 


* WW were before. | 


Aurenge-Zeb is the Prince I mean; but before I 
roceed to ſay any thing more of him, Ithink it wil! 
bo neceſſary to begin a little higher with the Hiſto- - 
ry, and to give an Account after what manner his 


Father aſcended the Throne, and how he was driven 


away from it. | | ö 
Cbab- Jeban, who before his Advancement to the 
Empire was call d Sultan Corom, was the Father of 
Aurenge-Zeb; He was the Son of Fehan Guire, Great 
Angel and might expect to Succeed him without 
difficulty : But either from an impatient Deſire of 
Dominion, or ſome Private Diſcontent, he Rebell'd 
againſt his Father, and it happen'd luckily for him 
that his Father Dy'd during the time of his Rebelli- 
on; for thoſe who under Fehan Guire had Govern'd 


the Empire, knowing that Sultan-Corom was no Friend 


Feban Guire to be Proclaim'd Emperor. This News 
was ſo far from Humbling Sultan-Corom, that it did 
only irritate him the more; for he purſu'd Bulloqui 


him to be Strangled after he had Reign'd three 
Months: Whereupon he was generally acknow- 
ledg d for Great Magol, under the Name of Cbab- 


This Prince continued only ſo long in the quiet 
Poſſeſſion of his Dominions, while his four Sons 
were ſo Young, that they were not capable of diſtur- 
bing his Repoſe; for aſſoon as they came to Tears 
of Diſcretion, and could underſtand what it was to 
bear Rule and Command over others, they all pre- 
tended to the Supreme Power. Dara by the Right, 
which the Title of Eldeſt Son to Chab- Jeban, gage 
him, and the reſt being mov d meerly by ther m AF 
Ambition. | | TEK + fr 
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Of theſe four Brethren Dara was the Eldeſt, Sul- 
tan Sujah the ſecond, Aurenge-Zeb the third, and | 
Mirad backche the youngeſt. Chah-Fehan had alſo 
beſides them two Daughters, whereof the Eldeſt 
was call'd Begum-Sabeb, who was no leſs Witty than 
Cruel, and the other was Banchenara- Begum, one of 
the fineſt Princeſſes of her Age. +. 
Dara, Sultan Sujab and Morad-backche, ſufficiently 
diſcover'd their Deſign to throw off all Subjection to 
one another, and to live free and independent; but 
Aurenge-Zeb, who was a more ſubtle and excellent 
Wit, but more reſerv'd, and was no leſs Ambitious Na 
than the reſt, thought fit to appear unconcern'd as 
to the pretenſions of Empire, that he might the 
better compaſs his Deſigns, by which means he ob- 
tain d all the · good Succeſs he deſi d. To remove 
therefore all kind of Suſpicion, and to prevent any 
Diſtruſt his Brethren might entertain of him, he em- 
brac'd the Life of a Faquir, i. e. of a poor Monk, and 
a Man who had wholly renouncd all the Pomps 
and Pretenſions of this World; and being diſguisd 
under this Mask, he knew ſo well how to provoke 
his Brethren againſt one another, that they all took 
Arn, and ſcarce one of them knew. why they 
id it. „ 
Aurenge-Zeb, during theſe Diviſions, ſided always 
with che weaker Party; and publickly declar'd, that 
for his Part, having renounc'd all kind of Pretenſi- 
ons, he labour d tor nothing but the Publick Good, 
and to procure his Father's Repoſe ; yet in Private 
he ſpar d for nothing, to make Friends under-band, Wh 
and to draw to his Party the Principal Heads of the 
Empire. When he faw that he had ſufficient Force 
to Support him, and that the . moſt conſiderable 
Omrab s, who are Generals of the Moors, were joyn d 
to his Iatereſt; at laſt he pull'd off the Mask, and 
. Trethren knew, but too late, that by Riſing 
one againſt another, they had only labour d to pro- 
| Cure a 
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ure their own Ruin, and the Advancement of 
—— SL ae 
He firſt diſcover'd himſelf, by detaining his Fa- 
aan her Chab-Fehan Priſoner, in a Fortreſs to which he | 
: of Whad fled, where he Dy 'fix Years after. * This | 
Prince, under his Misfortune, never appear'd to | 
omplain ; for he had formerly Rebell'd againſt his 
ather, and now his Children Rebell'd againſt him. 
After Aurenge-Zeb had ſecur'd his Father, he endea- 
rour'd to ſeize his Brethren, and to render them un- _ 
apable of diſturbing him in his Empire: And this he | 
Wid, without much trouble, accompliſh; for Dara, 
ho was the Eldeſt, was taken and Poiſon d, and he 
afily found means to ſet his Heart at eaſe, as to any 
Danger from the reſt of his Brethren. In the Year | | 
660. he was Proclaimd the Great Magol. Every 9 
Dne may read in Monſieur Berner, and many other = 
Authors, who have wrote of the Indies, all the par- ll 
icular Paſſages of the Wars between Awrenge-Zeb — 
Ind his Brethren, and the means he made uſe of to it 
ſcend the Throne. He was ſtill alive when T leſt 
he Kingdom of Bengals, which was the 10th. of 
February, in the Year 1702, but the common report 
as, that he was become a Child again. | 
It cannot be deny'd, but this Prince was one of 
Ine greateſt Politicians, and one of the greateſt Mo- 
Parchs in his time, and any that reads the Hiſtory _—_ 
f his Reign, will be fully fatisfy'd of it. Tis true „ 
Wideed, he is accus d of cauſing great Confuſions in 
Sis Family, and of uſing it with great hardſhip, par- 
icularly his Father and his Brother Dara; yet in 4 
III chis, he did nothing but follow the Maxims"of q | 
He greateſt part of the Eaſ ern People, among 
hom, whoever pretends to à Throne, muſt run | | 
De hazard of lofing all, that he may gain all. 15 
Ze 


If any Man has a mind to compare Aurenge> 


d one of the Princes, who has appear d very glo- 
Nous in Eurepe, I think he cannot make choice of a 
B 3 fitter 
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fitter Perſon for that end than Pope Sixta the 5th. For 
if Aurenge-Zeb was not Advanc'd to the Throne, bu 
by giving Publick Teſtimony that he had renounced 
it, and by leading a retir'd Life for a long time: 8 
neither was Sixtus promoted to the Pontifical Dig 
nity, but by his affected Speeches, that he was no- 
wile fit for it, and by pafling the time of his Car- 
dinalſhip in a ſtri& Solitude, tho he liv'd in the mid: 
dle of Rome. Aurenge-Zeb, did not appear to be in truth 
what he was, until after his advancement to the 
Throne, or at leaſt until his Brethren could but 
weakly conteſt the Crown with him, and he w: 
ſure to obtain it: So Sixtas did not appear to be 
what really he was, until the Triple-Crown wa 
plac d upon his Head; for the World was aſtoniſhq 
to ſee ſo great a change in him, all on a ſudden 
Both of them made the Dominions they Poſſeſs d te 
flouriſh, both of them procur'd Fear and Reſpea 
from their own People, and the Neighbouring 
Princes ; and tho' both of them were too ſevere 
and did many things, which being conſider'd it 
themſelves, ought not to be commended ; ye 
both of them acquired to themſelves Immort: 
Glory. Aurenge-Zeb indeed made great Conqueſts 
which Sixt s did not. But then tis to be conſider'd 
that the firſt Reign d Forty two Years, whereas thi 
other held his Pontificat only Five; which was 4 
reat happineſs to many of the Princes of rah 
We more particularly for the King of Spain, whi 
perhaps could not have kept the Kingdom of Naph 
if he had Reign d much longer; for he had as gre: 
a deſire to make himſelf Maſter of it, as Aurenge· Z 
had to join the Kingdom of Golgonda to his owl 
Empire, upon the account of the rich Mines of Dia 
_ monds that are there. And if he had liv'd ſomf 
Fer longer, perhaps he might have Succeeded 
well in his Enterprize, as Aurenge-Zeb did in his. 
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For Tis hard to determine, whether the Reſolution to 
bu Die or Reign, wherewith almoſt all the Faffern ö 
ned Princes are poſſeſſed, who have any Pretenſions to 
: Solfl a Crown, be the conſequence of the Cruelty and 
Dig. Fiercene(s of the Kings, under whoſe Government 
they are oblig d to live; ot whether the Inhumani- 
ty and Cruelty which the Kings diſcover, be a con · 
. of that inſatiable Deſire of Reigning which 
poſſeſſes the Princes that are ſubject to them: Nei- 

ther is it certainly known whether the Princes are 
Cruel and Sanguinary upon the account of the In- 
conſtancy of their Subjects, and the little Love they = 
have for them, or whether their Subjects are ſo incon- , 
ſtant, and have ſo little Love for them, becauſe they 9 
are Cruel and Sanguinary: For in fine, ſome will 
ſay, for inſtance, how can any be Mild and Gentle, 
who has to do with ſuch Subjects: With a People 
who are continually inclin'd to Rebellion? But 
others again will ſay, who would not endeavour to 
be deliver'd from the Tyranny of ſuch Princes, who 
breath nothing but Fire and Sword; and how can | 
any Subject love them, and be faithful unto them? J 

But as to this difficulty, it may probably be al. 
leg d, that the little Love which the EaFern Peo- = 
ple have commonly for their Kings, is an effe& of 
che Inhumanity and Cruelty of the firſt Kings that 
Reign'd there, whoſe Tyranny made fo ſtrong an 1 
Impreſſion upon the Minds of the People, that in 
the following Times, they look'd upon all their i 
Princes as Tyrants ; whereupon the Succeſſors of 
theſe ſame Princes were oblig d, for preventing the v 
deadly conſequences which ſuch bad Impreflions - MY 
as the Conduct of their Anceſtors had made upon 
their Minds might produce, to continue the fame 4H 
Methods, 3. e. to treat their Subjects as Slaves, to MU 
keep them always in Fear, and to be cruel Byrantts | 
to them as their Predeceſſors had been. Thus the 
Cruelty of che firſt Sovereigns produc'd, at firſt, this 
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Diſtruſt and Fear in the Minds of the Subjects; and 
this Diſtruſt and Fear of the Subjects, produc'd in | 


the following Times, the ſame Cruelty in the So- 
vereigns. | 


Beſides, the Eaftern People are generally more 


Effeminate, and more addicted to Pleaſures than o- 


ther Nations are, and conſequently they are leſs ca- 
pable of a true and ſolid Vertue, which is no leſs 


neceſſary for a good Subject than it is for a great 
Prince: For if it requires much Knowledge and 


Sharpneſs of Wit, to know how to Command, and to 


Rule with Diſcretion; both theſe Qualifications are 
no leſs neceſſary to know how to Obey as we ſhould ; 
and it requires at leaſt as much Greatneſs of Soul, to 
be a good Subject as to to be a good Sovereign. 


But tho' there were no occaſion to fear any thing 


from the evil Temper of Subjects, yet many Princes 


would ſtill be oblig'd, if I may fo ſay, to be Cruel 


to them: For the People are ſo inconſtant, that they 
cannot long continue in that Reverence they owe 
to their Kings, either becauſe they know them to be 
truly Good, and conſequently grow too bold; or 


becauſe they know that they are Cruel, and conſe- 


quently dread them: So that many EaFern Princes, 
being devoid of thoſe good Qualities which ſhould 


retain their Subjects in their Duty, muſt be in a* 
manner forc'd, for this end to make uſe of Tyranny - 


and Cruelty. 


The Dominions of the Great Mogol extend on the 
Eaſt fide, juſt beyond the River Ganges; on the 


74 they are bounded on the Ocean; on the 
eſt. by Macran and Candabar, and on the North, 
by the Tartars. The two chiet Cities of this Empire, 
are Agra and Delli, which are both called Capital. 


I think it may be afficm'd, without any danger of 


miſtaking, that the Dominions of the Great Mogel 
are the Richeſt in the World ; for not only all the 


Nations of Europe, but alſo thoſe of Aſia, earry;.thi; 
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her Gold and Silver, and bring nothing thence but 
Merchandize : So that this Empire is a kind of Gulf, 


into which all the Riches of the World are thrown, 
and from which nothing of them ever comes out 


again. 


ARTICULE.L- 
Of Circumciſion. 


HE Pagan Indions (at leaſt fo far I have had 


any knowledge of them) do not uſe Circum- 


ciſion at all; and yet I have thought fit to ſay ſome- 


thing of Circumciſion, with reſpect to the People of 
Guinea, among whom it is in uſe, and to thoſe: 


Countries of it thro' which I have Travelled ; be- 


cauſe ſome Criricks have pretended. to prove by this 
and other Examples, which Iam now to relate, that 


E Circumciſion was not a thing peculiar to the Jews 
Go 


and that without any relation to the Precept of 


to Abraham, it was practis d by other Nations, and 
look d upon as a natural means of facilitating Gene- 
ration to them. | h 


But before I examine the Paſſages they allege, and 


the Examples they relate to ſupport their Opinion, 


Ithink it will be convenient to ſay ſomething in 
general of Circumciſion, to give an account of the 
Time in which it was inſtituted, and to conſider the 
Terms which the Scripture uſes upon this occaſion. 

We hear nothing of Circumciſion in Scripture, 


W before Abrabam, to whom God appointed. this Ce- 
remony, as a token of the Covenant, which ſhould. ' 
hereafter be made between him and the Poſterity of 


this Holy Patriarch. And ye ſbail-circumciſe the fiſh 
f Jour foreckin, that it may be for a ſign of the Cogenang, 


letween me and you, Gen. 17. 11. This then was. 
the reaſon, why God appointed Ciccumciſion te 


the 
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the Fews, viz. to be a Sign and Token of the Cove- 
nant which he had made with Abrabam, and the 
Nations which ſhould Deſcend from him; and here 
is no mention of any peculiar advantage by it. In 
the ſame Chapter, God threatens in his Fury, him 
that ſhall not be Circumciſed, and ſays, that he 


ſhall be cut off from his People. And the wncircum- WM 


ciſed Man- child, whoſe fleſh of ha foreskin ſhall not be ir- 
cumciſed, that Soul ſhall be cut off from hu People, Gen. 
17. 14. In effect, when Moſes, by God's command, 
left the Country of the Midianites, to go and deliver 
his People from the hard Bondage under which they 
groan'd in Egypt, the Angel of the Lord would have 
kill'd his Son by the way, becauſe he was not Cir- 
cumcis d, and Sephora could not otherwiſe paciſy the 
juſt Anger of Heaven, but by taking quickly a ſharp 
Stone, with which ſhe Circumcis d him. N 

The Midianites in all probability did not uſe Cir- 
cumciſion at all, for if they had obſerv'd this Cere- 
mony, 'tis very probable that Fethro, who was a 
Prieft of Midian, would not have ſuffer d his Son- in- 
law; contrary to the Cuſtom of the Country, to re- 
main uncircumcis d: Beſides that Moſes, if he had 
been in a Country where Circumciſion was us d, 
would not have fail'd to Circumciſe him, being ſo 
zealous as he was for the Religion of his Fathers: 
And therefore tis very probable, that he was hin- 
der'd by the contrary Cuſtom of the Country in 
which he was. | af} Bw. 

The Sichemites, who were a People of the Land 
of Canaan, were not at all ſubje& to the Law of 
Circumciſion, neither did they all undergo it, until 
they were willing to comply with the Family of 
Facob, that Sichem who was the Son of Hemor, the 
Prince of the Country, might marry Dina, Gen. 34. 
The Pbiliſtines at that time were not circumcis'd, 
and they were no leſs known to the Jews, by the 

title of the Uncircumcis'd, than by that of their own | 
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Country: Thus Saw! having loſt the Battel, bid his 


Armour -bearer kill him, for fear leſt he ſhould fall 
alive into the Hands of che Philiftines, and be made 
a May-game and a Laughing-ſtock to theſe uncir- 


cumciſed People. Then ſaid Saul unto his Armour- 


bearer, draw thy ſword, and thruſt me thorough there- 


with, leſt theſe uncircumcis'd come and thruſt me thorough, 


. 1 


and abuſe me, 1 Sam. 31. 4. In fine, it ſeems that 
the word Uncircumcisd, was uſed by the Jews to ſig- 


nify all the other Nations, or at leaſt all thoſe that 


were not deſcended from Abraham, Nevertheleſs, 
I do not pretend to affirm, that none but the Jews 
were circumciſed, but only that Circumciſion was 
eſtabliſh'd among them as a Sign to diſtinguiſh;them 
from other People; and that if any other Nation 
made uſe of it, the Uſage was only deriv'd from 
them, and obſerv'd only in imitation of them, as I 
ſhall now endeavour to prove. 

Some indeed pretend, that Circumciſion was not 
peculiar tothe Fews, 3. e. that without any relation 
to the Command which God gave to Abraham, ma- 


ny other People have practis d it. Thoſe of this | 


Opinion, endeavour to ſupport it by ſome Paſſages 
of the Ancients, and beſides allege the Example of 
many Nations, among whom this Ceremony is ſtill - 
in uſe ; nay they pretend further, that it is even 
neceſſary to ſome People, who without it cannot 
perform the act of Generation. 

Herodotus ſpeaking of Circumciſion, tells us, lib. 2. 
that thoſe of Colchos, Egypt and Ethiopia, were the only 
People that were Circumcis d at firſt, This Author 
adds afterwards, that he dare not affirm which of 
theſe People it was that firſt had Circumciſion, be- 
cauſe it appears to be very ancient among all of 
them: But nevertheleſs, ſince the Ethiopians and thoſe 
of Colchos, had much Commerce and Cotreſpon- 
dence with the Egyptians, he thinks it may very well 
be deriv'd from them, and conſequently that it came 
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in the firſt place from Egypt: And this Conjecture 
he builds upon this Remark, that none but the Phe- 
nicians, who held ſome Correſpondence with the E- 
gyptians, made uſe of Circumciſion, during the time 
it was not uſed by thoſe who had no Commerce but 
with the Grecians, Herodot. 1b. . 
Diodoras Siculus lib. 4. e. 2. ſpeaking of the Trogho- 
dites ſays, That they circumcis'd themſelves. as the 
Epyptians did. Theſe Troglodites were the People 
that inhabited that Part of Africa, which we now 
call the Coaſt of Abex or Abexim, which is the Eaftern 
Part of Abyſſinia. And moreover, it is reported that 
the Famous Thales caus d himſelſ to be circumcis'd,that 
he might appear the leſs Barbarous and Strange to the 
Learned Men of Egypt, and be more eaſily admit- 
ted into their Converſation by complying with them 
in this Cuſtom, and ſo put himſelt in a Capacity to 
penetrate further into their Myſteries. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. |, 1. . 
Upon theſe and ſome other ſuch-like Paſſages 
ſome Learned Criticks in our Days have endeavour'd WM 
to prove (as I have already told you) that Circumci- 
fron was in ufe among many other People, who ne- | 
ver receiv'd it from the Fews, and from the Precept 
which God gave them about it: And they pretend 
likewiſe that among certain Natives, it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to Generation. Let us now ſee 
what may be anſwerd to the Arguments which may 
be drawn from theſe Authorities, 
There are but ThreeReaſons that can oblige Men 
to circumciſe themſelves, viz. The Command of 
that Religion which they profeſs ; The Impoſſibility 
of having Children without that Operation; or 
laſtly, The Example of People with whom they 
live, and the Idea they frame of that Ceremony. 
We have no ground at all to believe, That the E- 
gyptians were oblig d to Circumciſion by any Command- 
ment of their Law, and what we know at preſenc 


, * 


, * 
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c their Religion and Cuſtoms, can give us no In- 
Wight into this Matter. Neither could the Impoſſi - 
dility of having Children without this Operation, 
Joblige them to circumciſe themſelves ; for in effect 
their Bodies were not otherwiſe fram'd at that time, 


lo- WCcremony to give them Succeſſors; ſince theres at 
he I preſent in Egyp! a multitude of Chriſtians who are 
ple {Wnot now circumcis d, and yet their Land is no more 
»w Ja Deſert than it was in former times, when they 
ern WM were circumcis d; or if it be, it is only by the great 
nat number of Young People that are educated there to 
1at be made Slaves, and not becauſe the Men are im- 
he potent. And hence it follows, that the Egyprians 
it- WW were not circumcis d, but in Complyance with the 
m Example of the People with whom they liv'd, viz. 
to Of the Jews: And indeed this laſt Account of the 
ex, Matter is much more probable than any of the other 


e- cient to make ſome Reflexions upon their ſeveral 
pt Characters, and upon the ſtrong Impreſſions which 
nd the Notable Events, that befel them upon the Ac- 
o- count of the Iraelites, might make upon them. 
ge The Egyptians were at all times the moſt Superſti- - 
ay tious, and withal the moſt Myſterious of all Man- 
kind, and conſequently the moſt unſit to receive new 
-n Impreſſions in matters of Religion. On the other 
of ſide, there was never any thing ſeen ſo aſtoniſhing 
ty and terrible, as what happen'd to them in the time 
or of Moſes; from whence we may conclude that the 
y ſurprizing Conduct of this great Law-giver, and ge- 
nerally every thing that had any Relation to him, 
8 left deep and laſting Impreſſions upon the Minds 
d- of this People. 5 8 Ia 8 


than they are at preſent; and tis very certain, 
Ithat at this day they do not ſtand in need of this 


tWO. 


Circumciſion from the Fews, or at leaſt that this Opi- 


nion is preferable to the other two, it will be ſuffi- 


To prove therefore that the Egypriens receiv'd_ 


The 


* 
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The Miracles wrought by the Hand of this Greg 
Man, that Army of Pharaoh which was drown'd inf 
Red. Sea, the Death of all the Firft-born, the Dark 
. neſs which cover'd the Land of Egypt; and in fine, 
all the Means he us d to deliyer the People of Han 
from their Bondage: All this, I fay, could not but 
ftrike great Terror into the common People, and give” 
theifLearned Men a great Idea of him, who did ſuch 
Miracles. And ſince all the Ancient Pagans make no 
ſcruple of admitting into the number of their Deities, 
the Gods of Foreigners which they believ'd to bel 
powerful, and to embrace any thing in the Religkf 
on of other People; I think we may hence cons 
clude, that the Egyptians being aſtoniſh'd with fol 
many wonderful Works as the T7aelites did before 
their Eyes, did eſpouſe ſome of their principal Ce- 
remonies, and more particularly did embrace thoſe, 
which do chiefly diſtinguiſh the Children of Ira 
from other Nations; and ſince Circumciſion is the 
moſt eſſential Mark of Judaiſm, there is all the pro- 
bability in the World, that they chiefly adopted 
Circumciſion, and obſerv d it. | | 
To all this we may ſtill add, that it appears very 
probable, that before the Children of 1/rael departed 
out of Egypt, the Egyptians did not Circumciſe them- 
ſelves ; which Conjecture may be grounded upon a 
Paſſage in the Book of Foſhua. The Scriptures in- 
form us, that after the Paſſage over Jordan, Foſhus Mi 
caus d all the [ſraelizes to be Circumcis'd, becauſe 
this Ceremony had not been obſery'd in the Wilder- 
neß, and that after they were Circumcis'd, the Lord 
ſaid to this worthy Succeſſor of Moſes, that he had 
this Day taken from among them the reproach. of 
Egypt. And it came to paſs when they bad done circum- 
ciſing all the People, that they abode in their Places in the 
Gampgtill they were whole. And the Lord ſaid unto 
Joſhua, This day have I roll d away the reproach of 
Egypt from off you, Joſh. 5. 8, 9. It ſeems o 
| that 
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What by this reproach of Egypr which was taken away 
dy Circumciſion, nag elſe can be under ſtood 

Put the Prepuce; and if this part was look d upon 

Wy the Few, as the reproach of the Egyptian, pro- 
Pably che Egyptians had it then, and conſequently 
ere not Circumcis d at that time : But if they were 

ot Circumcisd when the Children of. 1ſrae/ went 
Put of their Country, and yet there are ſufficient 
Proofs that they were Circumcis d afterwards ; from 

Thence I think it may be concluded, as we have al- 
ready obſery'd, that all the Miracles which Moſes 
wrought among them, gave them ſo great an Idea 


lig'd to embrace what was moſt peculiar in that Re- 


moſt manifeſtly from all others ; which without all 
queſtion was Circumciſion. I | 


ſaying, that theſe are only probable Reaſons, and 


Egyptian: did receive Circumcifion from the Feu, 
and that their Practice of it was derived from the 
Precept which was given to Abrabam. I know ve- 


tain and demonſtrative Proofs ; but I think when 


we ought always to adhere to that which is moſt 
probable ; and it appears co me much more proba- 


the Fews with whom they liv'd, and by whom they 
had ſeen fo many great things done, which infinite- 

ly ſurpaſsd all that their Prieſts and Enchanters 
could do, than to admit that the Egyptians had the 
@ uſe of it without deriving it from the Jews, eſpeci- 

ally when there is no ſtrong Reaſon for this Aﬀerti- 
on: For if any one pretends to build it upon the 
forecited Paſſage of Herodotus, which is the mBſt an- 


cient and moſt authentical Proof which thoſe can 


| Wot him and his Religion, that they were thereby ob- 
ligion, and to adopt that which diſtinguiſh'd them 


It may at firſt view be objected to what Ihave been 


conſequently do not certainly conclude, that the 


ry well that the Reaſons I have alleg' d, are not cer- 


we cannot have Phyſical Certainty about any matter, 


ble, that the Egyptian, deriv'd Circumciſion from 


allege 


c* 
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allege who maintain the laſt Opinion, nothing can 
be concluded from the Paſſage, but that the Epypri-l 
ans did Circumciſe themſelves, - and he does not ſay 
that they had this Ceremony of themſelves, and that 
it was not deriv'd from the Fews. If there were any 
Example or,Paſſage, which mention'd the Circum- 
ciſion of the Egyptians , before the Arrival of the 
Children of Jacob in Egypt, then we might juſtly 
conclude, that this People being Circumcis'd before 
they had any Correſpondence, or Commerce with 
the Iſraelites, did not derive this Ceremony from 
them. But now we meet with nothing like this, 
and Herodotus who wrote about 240 Leafs after the 
Foundation of Rome, and conſequently about 1018 
'Years after the departure of the Hruelites out of Egyps, 
ſays nothing elſe of the Egyptians, but that they 
us'd Circumciſion, without telling us the time when 
they firſt began to uſe this Ceremony, or the Per- 
ſons from whom they firſt receiv'd it : And there- 
fore I cannot ſee how the forecited Paſſage of this 
Author,. can prove the Propofition now conteſted, 
or conclude any thing in favour of this Opinion. 
But ſtill it may be objected, that not only the Egyp-i 
tiant, but alſc thoſe of Colchos and Etbiopia Circumcis d 
themſelves, as Herodotus relates ; which Argument is 
of no more Force than the former, for this Author 
himſelf adds, that he does not know certainly whe- 
ther the Egyptians or Ethiopians firſt began this Cere- 
- mony; tho he thinks it very probable, that the 
Egyptians firſt begun it, and that the Ethiopians de- 
riv d it from them, becauſe none but they had Com- 
merce with the Egyptians, among whom Circum- 
ciſon was in ule, Now it Etbiopia receiv d it from 
Egypt, we muſt not allege the Example of that Peo- 
ple to prove that the Practice of Circumciſion was 
not deriv'd from the Jeu; ſince it will always be 
ſuppbs d, that the Egyptians, from whom other Nati-W 
ons deriv d it, receiv d it themſelves from the Fes, 


Djodoru 
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Diodorus Siculus indeed ſpeaks of the Circumciſion 
of the Troglodites ; but he adds, that they did in this 


imitate che Egyptian, from whom tis very proba- 


ble that they deriv'd it, being not far diſtant from 
them. 8 | 

Tis true, the Negroes do alſo circumciſe them- 
ſelves ; but they hold the Circumciſion of Mabomer, 
and we have no manner of Proof, that they usd to 


do ſo before this falſe Prophet appear d. Tis very 


certain that they embrac d, at leaſt imperfectiy, Ma- 
hometiſm ; for T have ſeen among them two kinds of 
PhylaReries about the Neck, and about the Arms, 
which are written in very good Arabic Characters, 
and which contain'd certain Invocations, which are 
to be found in the Alcoran: I ſay, That they em- 
brac'd it imperfectly, becauſe tis certain that they 
have ſtill among them ſome Reliques of Pagani/m ; 


as for inſtance, they offer Sacrifices to their Evil De- 


mons for fear they ſhould hurt them, and uſe many 
other Ceremonies not unlike this. | 9 
We have therefore no reaſon, ot proof, for ad- 
mitting Circumciſion among the Negroes before Aa- 
homet ; and granting that they had us d it before him, 
ſtill chis would not prove, that is was not deriv'd 
from the Precept given to Abraham, for they might 
receive it from the Ethiopians who lie moſt Eaſter- 
ly, and had commerce with the Fews. There are 
alſo many in that Nation who make open Profeſſion 
of Judaiſm, and go conſtantly to Worſhip at Fe- 
ruſalem; as we find in the Act, of the Apoſtles, that 
ſome Perſons of great Quality among them were 
wont to do, Ads 8. 27. And bebold a man of Ethi- 
opia, an Eunuch great Authority, under Candace 
Queen of the Ethiopians, who bad the charge of all ber 
treaſure, and had come to Jeruſalem to Worſhip. The 
Etbiopians therefore, having among them ſome Peo- 
ple that read the Scriptures, and the Law of the 
Fews, and who did not only frequent the Temples 
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they could have in their own Country, but alſo | 
went to Worſhip at that in Feruſalem, muſt in all 

appearance have a great Opinion of - F«daiſm, and 
Reverence for its Ceremonies; and ſince Men com- 
monly ſeek to imitate what they eſteem and admire, 
tis very probable that they obſervd the Precept of | 
Circumciſion, which is ſo often repeated in the 
Scriptures and in the Books of the Law, for which 
they had ſo great an Eſteem and Veneration. 

It were impertinent to object againſt this, That 
Herodotus does not ſay, that the Erhiopians receiv'd 
Circumciſion from the Fews, but from the Egyptians; 
for T am willing to believe, that my Readers will 
prefer the conſequences drawn from. paſſages of 
Scripture, before the Account given by this Author, 
who, altho he be commonly call'd the Father of Hi- 
ſtory, yet he is not always very exact, and has been 
often guilty of ſuch Errors in the deſcription of 
Times, People and Empires, as Pliny committed- in 
the Hiſtory of Nature. Beſides, without Examin- 
ing which of theſe two Authorities is to be pre- 
terrd, it is not difficult to reconcile them : For it 
may very well be, that at firſt the Erbiopians receiv'd - 
Circumciſion from the Egyptians ; but underſtanding 
afterwards that the Egyptians themſelves deriv'd it 
from the Fews, they ſet up a correſpondence with 
the latter, that they might fetch that from them in 
all its purity, which they could find but obſcurely 
among the Egyptians, who probably had mingled it 
with their Follies, making one Compound of the 
two Religions. I; 3% . 

To prove that the Negroes did not receive Cir- 
cumciſion from the Fews ; ſome have affirm'd, that 
it was abſolutely neceflary for them to circumciſe 
themſelves, and that unleſs they did it, they could 
have no Children, becauſe with them, Præputium 
refit aꝙ᷑ integro glandem, excepto minuſculo foramine : But 
thoſe who have related this of them, do not —_ 
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now them, for they are not othetw¾iſe made as to 
theſe Parts than we are, and not only in Guinea, but 


ure, been, and where I took great care to inform my 
t of Wit about this matter, I could never hear of any fuch 
the thing, but on the contrary J learn'd that in the hot 


hich Countries, Præputium erat ſemper maxime dilatarum, 


As to what concerns Egypt and the Country of the 
That Ancient Troglodites, ſince I was never thete, I can- 
iv'd WW not ſpeak of them ſo poſitively; but this at leaſt Lean 
ans ; ay, that I have known ſome Verſons of good Cre- 
will dit, who have travell'd thro theſe Countries, and 


; of they have told me, that they never heard of. any 


hor, ſuch thing. My hes FAS. HE BCG. 
Hi- Others have proceeded fo far as to fay, that Cir» 
een WE cumciſion was no lefs neceſſary to the Few: than to 


1 of Wl the Neproes ; bur if this were ſo, there muſt be 2 


| in WM ſtrange. multiplication of Miracles, which muſt laſt 


nin - for the ſpace of 40 Years ; for during all that time 


pre- that the Hraelites were in the Wilderneſs, they were 


or it ¶ not circumciſed, and yet this did not hinder them 


ird from having Children: Beſides many Fews, after 


ling they have embrac'd Chriſtianity, have had Chil- 


d it dren; and theſe Children, tho' they were never Cir- 
vith Wl cumcis'd, have had Children in their turn whenever 
in WM they came to Age: And therefore Circumciſion was 
rely not neceſſary to render them capable of begetting 
d it Children, ſince they could beget them without it 
the If ever there was occaſion to ſay, that the Cere- 

. monies of the Jews were only Figures appointed by 
Dir- God to ſignify ſomething more Sublime than what 


that they naturally import, or Preſages of ſome things 


ciſe ¶ that were to come to paſs, without all queſtion we 
uld have reaſon to ſay ſo of Circumciſion, which was a 
m Ceremony by which God gave his People to under- 
But ſtand, that they ought to cut off from theirgHeart, 
nly WW whatſoever is contrary to their laſt end, and to 
ow Wl thoſe things for which they were deſigu d. And this 


C 2 is 


alſo in thoſe places of America and Aſia where Thaye 
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is nota Figurative Explication of any private Perſon; 
or the bold Effort of ſome Interpreter, who ſome- 
times wreſts the Senſe of Scripture according to his 
Fancy, and accommodates it to his own Opinion; 
for it is God himſelf who ſpeaks thus by the Mouth e 
of Moſes, Circumciſe N the fore kin of your Heart, Wiſh» 
and be no more ſtiff-necked, Deut. 10, 16. Tis true, 
ſome may ſay, that tis very poſlible, for Circums b 
ciſion to be at once a neceſſary means to procure Wt 
Generation, and at the ſame time a Figure of what is Wv 
to be done in the Heart of Man. But fince it has Wn 
been prov'd, that Circumciſion was not neceſſary Wa 
to Generation, and it appears evidently, that the I 5 
Fexrs could live and Propagate for a long time with- WW 
out it; I think we may ſafely conclude, that it was n 
nothing in Truth, but a Figure, which was to in- 
ſtrut a Man, as we have already ſaid, to cut off 
from his Heart, whatever was not agreeable to his Me 
laſt end, i. e. to God. In 
Some perhaps will ſay, that tho' Circumciſion n 
was not abſolutely neceſſary to the Fews in order to Wt 
Generation, yet it was a convenient means to faci- WW 
litate it, and Philo at the end of his Book, of ſpecial WW"! 
Laws, ſeems to be of this Opinion; where he ſays, WF 
that ſome mocł d at the Circumciſion of our Anceſtors, al- 
ho other Nations, and chiefly the Egyptians did bigbly W* 
honour it. Where we may . the by, that 
from this place of Philo it may be alſo prov d, that 
the Egyptians deriv d Circumciſion from the Fews, i 
ſince he ſays expreſly, that the Circumciſion of our 
Anceſtors, was honour'd by the Egyprizns. 
This Author gives many — — for Cir- 
cumcition, to prove to Foreign Nations, that it ought} 
not to appear to them ſo very extraordinary; and he 
ſays, that, beſides that it was a ſign of the Covenant 
between God and the Fes, it was allo inſtituted, at 
- eaveatur morbus curats diſſicilu, vocatus carbunculus —— 
ut totum corpus fit purizs, ne impediat officia Sacerdotals 
2A | | _ ordinu;l 
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Anu; quamorbem etiam radunt- corpora Ægyptii Sacri- 
= 204 ſordium wel ſub pilis, vel ſub —— here- 
r, quod peſſit obeſſe puritati ſacris debite : And laſtly he 


dds, chat this Operation, eff cura fecunditatis - n- 
eroſæ ſobolu, 


nditate pollere, eſſeque populoſiſſimas. | 


& idcirco circumciſas gentes fe» 


To anſwer the paſſages of this Author, we muſt 
dbſerve, that he had a mind tayreconcile the Minds 
df many Strangers to Circumciſion, who were very 
verſe to it; and therefore without inſiſting much 
dn the reaſons of its Inſtitution, which would not 
ave been well-reliſh'd by thoſe who maintain'd a 
zyſtem of Religion quite different from his, he was 
big 0 to produce ſome natural Reaſons for it; and 
n the greateſt part of them, he appears to be much 
Miftaken. As to the firſt Reaſon he gives, that it is 

means to avoid certain Diſeaſes, which are hard to 
de Cur'd, Ican by no means admit it to be true, 
nd am rather inclin'd to believe the contrary ; but 
his is a matter that muſt be left to the Examination 
f Phyſicians : And beſides, ſuppoſing it were ſo, this 


only putting a Man to a great deal of trouble, by 


ſing many precautions beforehand, to Cure a Di- 
2aſe more ſpeedily, from which any Man may ea- 
ly ſecure himſelf, and which no Man can catch, 


Wxcept he be very willing. 


His ſecond Reaſon appears to be more probable, 
ecauſe the Eaſtern Nations, and among the reſt 
De Few and Egyptians, had great Scruples as to the 
Furity and Qualifications of their Prieſts ; but ſince 
ey carried their Scruples fo far, it ſeems to me 
onderful, that they did not puſh them yet further, 


0 imitate the Prieſts of Arcadia, or thoſe of the 


Fs. As to his laſt Reaſon, it is of no force, and 


d diſcover its Falſhood, we need only reflect a little 

pon the pretended Fecundity of the circumciſedNa- 
ons. The Jes, Turks, Arabians, and generally all 
eople among whom Circumciſion is us d, are not 


„ 74 
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more fruitful than others; and on the contrary, 
am perſuaded, that if the matter were well Examin d 
it would appear that they are leſz Populous. But 
Philo wanted ſome Reaſons, either good or bad, ti 
oppoſe againſt thoſe who did not approve this UlageM 1 
and would admit none that were deduc'd from Re 
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ligion, and the Covenant which God made with 
Abrabam and his Poſterity, which the Gentiles, and 
particularly the Romans, derided; and therefore it i 
not to be wondred, if all the Reaſons he alleges are 
not very exact. FER = 
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AR TIC LE II. 
Of rhe Principal Cauſes if Paganiſm and Idolatry. 


Ince the Remarks I have made upon the Indie: 
are all concerning the Cuſtoms of the Pagan 
and that the greateſt part of theſe Cuſtoms art 
founded upon Paganiſm, and are indeed the conſe 
quents of it, I think it will not be improper to falf 

> ſomething in general of 1dolatry, and to give an ac 
count of the principal cauſes of that pernicious Inf 
ſtitution. | , | | 
There are few bad things in matters of Religion 
which did not proceed from a Cauſe in ſome meaf 
ſure good, and few Errors which had not their begin 
ning from ſome Truth that was miſunderſtood, 0 
corrupted by length of time: Thus the Fables 
the Gods, their Generation, Diviſions and Victoria 
and all the Fictions which the Poets ſing to us; 
this, 1 ſay, took its rife from the Truth, for 
ſource of it was the Religion which we profeſs M 
this Day.; yet the Truth is fo disfigur'd among tl 
Pagans, by all the Follies and Fables in which why 
have wrapt it up, and its Features are hereby ſo 
alrer'd, that it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover! 
Among themnmn .. 6 Fr 
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It may appear very ſurprizing, that ſo great a 
change ſnould be made in Religion, and that from the 
Truth wholly pure and ſimple, Men ſhould fall into 
an Abyſs of Errors, and into a Chaos of all forts of 
Fables: Vet if any would reflect a little upon the 
Character of the greateſt part of Men, and the Pow- 
er of time, it would not any more appear ſo very 
ſtrange. N 

The little care which Men take to judge of things 
by their Mind alone, and the ſtrong Inclination 
they have always had to their Senſes, was the firſt 
cauſe of all their Errors. They muſt have ſome- 
thing to affect them externally and ſenſibly, and 
therefore when the Truth could not be difcover'd 
by external Signs, they choſe rather to embrace a 
Fiction, than to abandon their Senſes, and judge 
without them: And this may be the reaſon why 
God, who knows the ſecret windings of the Heart 
of Man, even to the ſmalleſt Inclinations that are in 


it, inſtituted in the Fewiſh Religion fo vaſt a 


number of Ceremonies, which to us feem uſeleſs, 
for fear, leſt if their Senſes were not fix d by ſome- 
thing that's good, and might lead them to the Truth, 
they ſhould give themſelves up to ſomething that 
was bad, and might occaſion their falling into Er- 
ror. | 

The Idea which Men had always of the Deity, 
was one of the Cauſes of Idolatry: They wanted a 
God, and they were perſuaded there was one, for 
all things Preach'd to them this Truth, the Heavens, 
the Earth, the regular Motion of the Stars, and the 


WM {c:cled order of the Univerſe, which never changes, 


were as ſo many Witneſſes of the Exiſtence of a 
God ; but the ſtrongeſt and moſt convincing Proof 
they had, was the ſecret Motions of their own Heart, 
which carried them, as it were againſt thefr Will, 
towards ſomething more ſublime and great than 
the Creatures, which they perceiy'd to have a be- 

oF HEY ginning, 
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ginning, to encreaſe and periſh before their Eyes: 
For IHolatry did not commence. with the Adoration 
of theſe Creatyres which Men knew to be corrupti- 


ble, they did not at firſt fall into ſuch groſs Stupidi- 
ty, which was begun by the Egyptians, and perfected 


afterwards by the Greeks and Romans ; neither did 


they Worſhip in the firſt Ages, any thing but that 


which (next to the Divinity) appear d moſt A- 


dorable. 

At firſt the Sun, Moon and the other Stars were 
agor'd ; but becauſe Men could not always ſee theſe 
Luminous Bodies, they ſought aſter ſomething, 
which might in ſome manner ſecure them, for 
theſe Moments in which they were depriv'd of the 
ſight of them, and which was a Hieroglyphic of 
thele pretended Divinities. And they could find 


nothing that came nearer to them than Fire, which 


was a moſt ſenſible ſign of the Brightneſs of the Stars, 
and particularly that of the Sun, and they firſt de- 
voted themſelves to Fire. Neither did they Wor- 
ſhip it at firft, but as a Repreſentation of the Star 
which they ador'd, but by degrees they ador'd alſo 
the thing it ſelf. This Worſhip firſt commenc'd 
among the Chaldeans, and Ur of the Chaldees, where 
Abraham was Born, was the Place where this Wor- 


ſhip was firſt paid, whence it came to pals, that the 


Name of Ur was given to it, which ſignjfies Fire. 
I ſhall here relate a very pleaſant Dy, which 
Euſebizs has given us, Hi##. Eccl. lib, 11. cap. 26. 


upon the occaſion of Fire, which the Chaldeans look 


upon as a Deity. Theſe People pretended that their 

od was the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerful of all the 
Gods, neither could any one be found that was able ta 
reſiſt him; for aſſoon as they brought any God of 


other Nations, they threw him into the Fire, which 


never f{gil'd to conſume him, ſo that the God of th 
Chaldeans was publickly eſteem'd the Conqueror © 


SL 


all other Gods; But a Prieſt of Canet, who 060 
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| 
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one of the Gods of Egypt, where there was alſo a 
City of the ſame Name, found out a way to deſtroy 
the great Reputation he had got. He caus d for this 
end, an Idol to be made of a very porous Earth, of 
which the Pots were commonly made, that ferv'd £ 
to purify the water of Nle. This Statue which had 
2 very great Belly, was fill'd with water, and the 
Prieſt ſtopt with Wax a multitude of little holes that 
were in it; and then he offer d his God Canops to 
enter the Liſts againſt Fire, the God of the Chaldeans: 
Who therefore prepar'd one, into which the Egypri- 
an put his Statue ; but the Wax meiting with the 
Heat, the holes were open'd, and the water guſh'd 
out, and at laſt extinguiſh'd the Fire. Whereupon 
it was immediately publiſh'd, that the God Canops 
had overcome the God of the Chaldeans, and had de- 
ſtroy'd him ; and as a Monument of this famous 
Victory, the Egyptians made their Idols always for the 
future with a great Belly and little Feet, becauſe 
that which overcame the Fire, was ſhap d after this 
manner; and this is exactly the Figure of the great- - 
eſt part of the Idols now made by the Indians. 

The Perſians alſo ador'd the Fire, which they 
commonly caus d to be carried before their Kings, 
and at the Head of their Armies, and to be attended 
by 350 Prieſts. There are ſtill ſome at this Day 
in that Empire, which obſerve the Ancient Religion 
of the Nation, but they are a ſort of Savages which 
dwell in the Mountains, and would never receive 
k che Alcoran. The Athenians kept a perpetual Fire in 0; 
r the Prytaneum, which was a kind of Fortreſs, and By 
: 
, 


was to them what the Town- Houſe is with us, beſides 

that, it was the Place where old Officers were en- 

f tertain'd, and ſuch as had done ſome notable Service 
1 to the Republick, This Fire was kept by the Wi- 
2 dows, whereas that of the Romans was kept by the 
7 Virgins that were call'd Veſtal. It is well Known 

| allo, that the Jui were to keep a Fire which burne | 

a I : + CON» 
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continually, as they were commanded in the ſixth 
Chapter of Leviticus. *s 
Some have affirm'd, that this Worſhip and Adorati- 
on which ſo many Nations have paid to Fire, was 
founded upon that paſſage of Deuteronomy, Chap. 4. 
Verſe 24. The Lord your God, O Iſrael, x a conſuming 
re; but this is no-wiſe probable, ſince, as we have 
juſt now ſhown, the Chaldeans Ador'd the Fire a 
long time before the written Law. 
In proceſs of time, the Statue of a Man was A- 
dor'd, but in the Article of Houſhold-Gods, we ſhall 
_ diſcourſe of the firſt Cauſes of that Superſtition, 
Laſtly, by degrees Men proceeded fo far as to Wor- 
ſhip Beaſts, and ſuch as are vileſt among them, and 
even that which is moſt infamous in Nature. 
All theſe IAolatries into which Men fell, are alſo 
owing in fome Meaſure to the ordinary Stile of the 
Oriental Languages, to the Scrupuloſity of the Peo- 
ple, and to the Veneration they had for every thin 
that was deliver'd to them by their Prieſts, an 
their Ancient Predeceſſors. At all times the Stile of 
the Orientalifts, but more particularly that of the 
Prieſts, and of thoſe whom they call'd Philoſophers, 
was full of Figures and Compariſons ; they affected 
Pompous Words, and Metaphorical Expreſſions, and 
the common People believ'd them to be ſo much the 
abler Men, and the more Spiritual the lefs they un- 
derſtood them: Afterwards the firſt Poets improv'd 
this Hotch-potch with great ſwelling Words and 
Hyperbole's, until at laft it appear d, that what they 
ſaid, was perfectly oppoſite to what they intended 
to ſignify. Lactantius ſpeaks ſharply of the Miſchiefs 
that were producd by the Poets, and ſays, that 
when one is not upon his Guard, he is eaſily Sur- 
priz'd by the ſoft, pleaſant and infinuating Stile they 
make wie of. Poetæ pernicioſi ſunt, qui incautos animas 
facile irretire poſſunt ſuavitate ſermonis, & carminum dul- 
ci modulations currentium, Latiant. lib, 1. gap. 11. 
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The common People, without diving into the | 
ſenſe of the Figure, and inquiring into the thin 
Repreſented by it, ſtops at the Figuce it ſelf, an 
then one may ealily judge, what kind of Idea's hoy 
trame of the Deity, and of Myſteries: For this is ju 
as if we, for inſtance, ſhould Explain literally what 
the Scripture tells us of God; and ſo we ſhould at- 
tribute to him a ſharp Sword, a Buckler, Bow and 
Arrows, we ſhould make him lye in wait to kill 
ſome body, we ſhould ſometimes think him Merry 
and Joyful, and ſometimes Angry or Melancholy ; In 
tine, by degrees we ſhould make a Man of him, and 
oftentimes even a Man that was not very wiſe ; And 
yet this is what the Gentiles do, for they have attributed 
to God in reality, what is ſpoken of him only Figu- 
ratively : And thus they begun with aſſigning him a 
Body, which Error was founded firſt upon the Por- 
traiture which their Prieſts and Poets gave them of 
him; and ſecondly, upon the Inclination they had 
to judge of all things by their Senſes, and to frame 
no Idea's but ſuch only as are material. © | 

After that Men had once proceeded ſo far as to 
attribute a Body to a Deity, we muſt not wonder at 
theſe odd and uncouth Figures under which: they 
Repreſent him, and the different Offices they aflign 
unto him. Tis very well known, that they had 
Gods of all ſorts, and that there was no corner iti 
the Houſe which had not for its Safe-guard a God 
cr a Goddeſs; they Plac'd one even in their Hou- 
ſes of Office, and call'd het the Goddeſs Clacins: * 
In fine, they puſh'd this extravagant Humour as far 
as it would go. Tertullian, Ladantim, and many, 
even of the Heathen Authors, have given us the de- 


N tail of all cheſe Follies and Superſtitions. c 

y In the Article of Tutelar Gods, we ſhall fay - 

4 ſomething of the Veneration the People, had for 

L. every thing that came from their Priefts, and their 
Ancient Predeceſſors; which, as we * | 
$3 t4%.,e< < 5 de oe 7 Þ ery: 
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obſery'd, was one cauſe of their ſtrict adherence to 


their Errors, and to the Fables they had receiv'd the 
from their Fathers. But chis may. ſuffice to be ſaid pel 
of a matter, which the moſt Learned Writers of our of 
times have ſearchd to the bottom; and in their T 


Works, any one may eaſily ſee the Abſurdity and MM :;, 

Ridiculouſneſs of Paganiſm, and at the ſame time 

perceive the difference between the Belief of thoſe 

who have a little Knowledge, and that of the com- 
mon People. | | 


ARTICLE TV. 


Of the Sacrifices of the Indians, and their manner of Ho- 
nouring the Gods. | 


M Won in all Ages have paid an External 
Worſhip to the Deity, which conſiſted in 
Offering to him the beſt and moſt precious things 
they had, as if it were on purpoſe to recognize him, 
as the great Landlord of whom they held all. Thus 
Cain who till'd the Ground, offer'd of its Fruits to 
God, and Abel who kept the Flocks, Sacrific'd to 
him the fatteſt of his Lambs. 

Tis not certainly known, whether at firſt they 
had any fix'd Ceremonies in making their Oblations ; 
and there is great reaſon to believe that Enos was 
the firſt who begun to give them a regular Form, 
according to that paſſage in Geneſis, Chap. 4. Ver. 26. 
Then began men to call upon the name of the Lord, But 
Father Petavins underſtands theſe words in a diffe- 
rent ſenſe, and underſtands by them, that this Grand- 
ſon of Adam reſtor'd the Worſhip of God, which 
the Children of Cain had aboliſn d. 

There was another kind of Sacrifice, call'd the Sa- 
crifice of Drink-offering, which was made by pouring 
out ſome Liquor before the Lord ; and this was al- 
fo in uſe under the Written Law. As 

4 | 


8 Rh, 


As for inſtance, after the Return of the Ark of 
the Covenant, when the Iſraelites Aſſembled at Mix- 


pcþ, to thank God for delivering it out of the Hands 


of the Philiftines, the Scripture obſerves that at their 
Thankſgiving, they drew water and pour d it out before 
the Lard, 1 Sam. 7. 6. 

The Water which David pour d out when he was 
before Bethlehem, and which he refus'd to Drink of, 
becauſe they had drawn it with the hazard of their 
Lives, was no leſs a Sacrifice of Drink-offering than 
the former ; but the Liquor which was commonly 
made uſe of for this end, was Oyl. Thus Facob in- 
tending to give Thanks to God for the Myſterious 
Dream wherein he ſaw that Ladder, on which the 
Angels were Aſcending and Deſcending, and look- 
ing upon the Place where Heaven had done him 
this favour, as a Place that was truly Holy, and as 
the Houſe of God, pour'd out Oyl upon the Stone 
on which he had laid his Head, during this Dream. 
And Jacob roſe up early in the Morning, and took the 


Stone he had put for his Pillow, and ſet it up for @ Pillar, 


and pour d Oyl upon the t it, Gen. 28. 18. 

We OY 4 — LEN from this action of 
Facob, that in his Days, Travellers that were Pious, 
were wont to take care before they ſet out from their 
Houſes, to put themſelves in a Condition, to Praiſe 
and Honour God during their Journey, and that 
the Sacrifice of Libation being of all others the moſt 
commodious, and that which required the leaſt Ce- 
remony, they took care to carry Oyl along with 
them, to pour it out before God, and offer it up 
to him as an acknowledment of his Almighty Pow- 
er, and to thank him for ſome Fayour, or to obtain 
one of him. | | 

The Sacrifices of Libatiow, were us d alſo among 
the Gentiles, who offer d up many other ſortwof Li- 
quors. As for inſtance, Milk was offer d to Rumine, 
who was the Goddeſs whom they inyok'd for Chil- 
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dren at the Breaſt: The Athenians never offer d 
Wine to the Sun, the Moon, to Aurora, Urania, who 


is one of the Myſes that was ſuppos'd to have inyen- 


ted Aſtrology, or to Mnemoſyne, by whom Fapiter 
had the 9 Miſes, or to the Nymphs, but only Ho- 
. 


ney mixt with Water. 


> 

Some N that the firſt Sacrifices of Libation 
were ma 
rives its Original from Bacchus, who was otherwiſe 
call'd Liber: And to this purpoſe, Ovid tells us in 
his Third Book of Faſti, Nomine ab Autboris ducunt 
Libamina nomen. . 

This kind of Sacrifices which at firſt were inſtitu- 
ted only to Honour the Gods, were quickly after 
us d in Feaſts and Debauches ; where profane Li- 
bations were made, and Wine was poured out as a 
Ceremony, which in all probability was always done 
in Honour of Bacchus. Macrob. lib. Saturnal. cap. 11, 

The Doctrine of Tranſmigration, hindred the 
Indians from Offering any Bloody Sacriftce to their 


Gods, whereof ſome, according to their Theology, 


had liv'd in the ſhape of thoſe Animals which were 
moſſ fit to be Sacrific d: And therefore they only 


offer to their Idols, the Fruits of the Ground and 
Incenſe. | 


They do alſo pour out Oy. before them, and 


not only {6, but they rub them over with it every 
time they make an Offering to them, whereby they 
are commonly Black, Smok d, and all over Slippes 
ry with Oy]. This is what Arnobiu relates of the 
Idols of his time; Lubricatum lapidem & ex olivi un- 
guine ſordidatum, tanquam ineſſet vis praſens adulabar. 
Arnob. adverſ. Gent. I flatter d a Stone all over ſlip- 
pery, and durtied with Oyl, ſays the Author, as it 
it had had ſome Power. + 
Befſdes the Sacrifices, they agree alfo in many 
things with the Fews, as to the manner of Honour- 


ing the Gods, and Praying in their Pagods 5 hy 


# 
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e of Wine, and that the word Libation de- 
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E have Drums, Trumpets, and Quires, which Sing 
Hymns to their Honour; they ſometimes carry their 
Idols in Proceſſion, and walk thro all the Streets of 
a City: And in theſe Publick Ceremonies, they 
bave aways Women appointed to Sing and 
before them, at the ſound of the Muſical Inſtru- 
ments of the Country, as formerly David did before 
che Ark, playing upon his Harp, 2 Sam. 6. 14. 

S Theſe Dancers among the Indians, are always 
Publick Women, and tho they Dance in the Pogeds, 
and before their Gods, they are never the wiſer for 
all that, nor of better Reputation. 

It appears alſo, that the Fews had no great 
eſteem of thoſe, who did the ſame Office among 
chem, and that they were look'd upon, at leaſt for 
the moſt part, as vain Perſons, for Michal upbraids 
David, that he had acted the part of a Buffſoow, when 
he was publickly diſrob'd. And be was wicover- 
ed as one of the vain fellows uncovereth himſelf, 2 Sam. 


16 E. verſe 20. bf 

ir As to the Circumſtances in which David was, 
y, I when Micbal upbraided him tor Dancing before the 
re Ark, i. e. for diſrobing himſelf, we muſt obſerve, 
ly WW chat the Fews, to remove every thing that might in- 
nd commode them, and that they might Dance the 


more freely, put off their Upper-Garments, and kept 
on only thoſe which were next their Body, that 
© they might be the more light, and conſequently the 

fitter to Dance, which did not at all become the 


Gravity, upon which the Fews and all the Eaftern 
People value themſelves. | 


for when they have a mind to Dance, they throw 
off a fort of great Veil, that covers their Heads, and 


about them. Foy: 
The Indians, who embrace Chriftianity, take care 
Wi have in their Churches, little Trumpets, ie 


The Þ:4ian Women that Dance, do alſo the ſame, 


wear nothing but a Linen Waſtcoat, and a Petticoat 


1 
# 
| 
| 
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kind of Hoboys, and Drums, at the ſound of which 
they Sung Pſalms ; at leaſt they uſe ſuch things aſl *? 
Pondicheri. So that it might be ſaid of them, tha I. 
or Praiſe the Lord in his Temple, in !ympand & ge! 
C . | | 


ARTICLE V. 


the Places they make choice of for paying their De- 
wn to the Deity, and of the Building of theh 
Temples. 8 


MI And t have always made uſe ofdarkiſh Places, 
and the ſhadow of great Trees, for paying 
their Devotions to the Deity; and when the Fews put 
an Oak into the Sanctuary, under which Toſh 
plac'd the Stone, whereon was Engraven the Pro- 
miſe they had made unto him, that they would nel 
ver forſake the Worſhip of the true God, they did 
nothing herein, but follow the Example of other Ns 
tions ; And ſet it up there under an Oak that was by th 
Sanctuary of the Lord, Joſh. 24. 26. Which nevertheleſs 
was contrary to the Command of God, who forbadf 
them to Plant any Grove or Tree near his Altar, 
Deut. 16. 21. Yet they ſtill kept to this way, even 
in their Idolatry, and when they worſhip'd falſe Gods 
they did it in Places cover d with Trees, as the Set 
pture upbraids them in theſe words, Sub omni Ig 
frondoſo proſternebaris, Jer, 2. 20. And when ti 
Prophet Hoſeah reproves them for this Crime, ht 
ſays, they ſought out for this end, thoſe Trees thai 
caſt the largeſt ſhadow. They Sacrifice upon the % 

, of the Mountains, and burn Incenſe upon the Hills, u 
Oaks, and Poplars, and Elms, becauſe the ſhadowsth 
of *,,g00d, Hol. 4. 13. ERS. 

| Before God order d Solomon to Build him a Ten 
ple, Pious Men offer'd Sacrifices to the true 


* 


* no! 
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enquire what Reaſon they had to rear up an Altar, 


contrary to the Prohibition of the Law. This laſt we 

Opinion prevail'd, and ſome Embaſſadors were ſent off 

to them, to demand an account of this Action: for 

And their only Excuſe was, that they never deſign'd ſale 

to rear up an Altar, but only to raiſe a Monument, che 

to put their Poſterit/ in mind, that they were ver 

really Fews, and confequently were ſubject to the 14. 

Law of God, which was given them by Moſes. But | 

after the Temple of Feruſalem was built, it was more Da 
particularly forbidden, to offer Sacrifice any where an 

elſe. This is what Moſes himſelf told them in the ter 

Deſart, when he preſcrib'd to them what they ſhould cor 

do aſter God had put them in poſſeſſion of the Land Cr 

of Promiſe; Take heed, that you do not offer your Burnt- ha 

offerings in every place that you ſhall ſee, but only in the at 

place which the Lord ſhall chuſe, Deut. 11. 18. ; 
Nevertheleſs, ſome have ſtill obſerv'd the Anci- Pa) 

ent Cuſtom of offering Sacrifices upon the Moun- the 

| tains, or under the thick Trees: Thus when it is ba, 
I faid of ſome Kings of Fudah, as of Fehoſhaphat, and Go 
| many others, that they did not demoliſh the High- ver 
! places, where the People Worſhipt, Verùm Excelſa nm he 
| abſtulit, 2 Chron. 20. 33. We muſt not always un- ger 
5 derſtand by that Phraſe. that theſe Altars were built the 

| co falſe Gods, for they were often Dedicated to the bui 
true God, according to that Paſſage, 2 Chron. 33. Cl 

17. Yet the People ſtill Sacrific d to the Lord their God in fice 

#he Higb- places. And it was no Sin to Sacrifice in the dw 

48 firſt ſl they came to, but only becauſe the Lord The 
had forbidden to do it any where but at Feruſalen. neſs 
. The Indians have many Idol, which are diſpen d dar 
| here and there in the Fields, and commonly placd ma 
L in little Groves, or at the Foot of ſome Tree that the 
| | caſts a great ſhadow; there Travellers make their per 
F Prayers and Oblations, to obtain of the Gods a hap- laid 
| P Journey. | | wa 
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The Jews had alſo in the Fields, Altars which 
were deſign d for Travellers, and upon which they 
offer'd Sacrifices to the Lord, which was likewiſe 
forbidden after the building of the Temple at Fers- 
ſalem, and it is ſet down as one of the beſt actions in 
the Life of Aſa, that he demoliſh'd them: Et ſub- 
vertit altaria Peregrini cultus, & Excelſa, 2 Chron. 
14. 2. 1 $*-14 „ £3513 SHIRE 
The Indian-Pagans affected alſo a Shadow, and 
Darkneſs in their Temples, which they call'd Pagod:, 
and they were very careful. that no Light ſhould en- 
ter into them, but only by the Door which was 
commonly very Strait and Low, or by ſome little 
Crevices that were left in the Windows: They 
had ſome alſo which had no open place, but only 
at the Gate. B fas t ec: 

Abraham no leſs affected a Dark place, wherein to 
pay his Devotions to God, and to Pray unto him, and 
the Scripture obſerves that he Planted a Grove at Beerſhe- 
ba, and called there upon the Name of the Lord, the everlaſting 


God, Gen. 21. 33. The Fews in following times, had 


very near the ſame Idea of God, and thought that 
he delighted in ſhaded Places, in thick Clouds, and 
generally in Darkneſs. Thus when Solomon tetch'd 
the Ark of the Covenant into the Temple he had 
built, and ſaw the ſame Temple fill'd with ſo thick a 
Cloud, that the Prieſts could not perform their Of- 
fice in it, he obſerv'd that the Lord had ſaid, he would 
dwell in the Cloud, 1 Sam. 12. and in 2 Chrox, 6. I. 
The Lord hath ſaid that he wonld dwell in the thick Dark« 
neſs. David, in Pſal. 18. reckoning up all the atten- 
dance of the Divine Majeſty, ſays, Verſe 12. that he 
made Darkneſs bis ſecret Place, In fine, almoſt. all 
the Ancients had this Opinion of the Deity, which 


perhaps was deriv'd from our firſt Parents; for tis 1 


{aid, that God walk d in the Terreſtrial Paradizy, which 
was a place filld with Trees, and conſequently. dark, 
And when they beard the voice of 'the Lord God walking 


in the Garden, Gen. 3. 8. D 2 More- 


q 
| 


| 


— 
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Moreover, if one would give ſome natural Rea - poo 


ſon, why-almoſt all Nations took fo much care to ulne! 
find out ſhady Places for the Worſhip of the Gods, Ti 
Ithink it may be ſaid, that Darkneſs is the moſt pro- ly me 
per place for that recollection of Modeſty which Script 
ought to be obſerv'd in the Temples, and general! ther / 
when we place our ſelves in the Preſence of God, an A 
becauſe the Sight is the Senſe which is the chief II in pie 
cauſe of Diſtraction, therefore that Darkneſs which MW Maac 
hinders our Eyes from receiving any object that may % 74 
Diſtract us, is moſt convenient and agreeable to it, 

places deſign d for Prayer and Religious Worſhip. n, 
Beſides, a ſhady and dark Place produces in us, Th 
whether we will or no, a certain Horror that is at- ans to 
tended with ſuch an awful Veneration as is due to Wl £ucs © 
: the Deity : And J believe that upon this account, pretel 
1 the Latines have given to God a Name which pro- chere 
[ perly ſignifies Fear or Horror; for the Latin word, Creat 
4 Dews, ſeems plainly to be derivd from the Greek and ti 
| word Deos, formido ; from whence alſo the Grecians' hic! 
I might well enough have derivd their 7heos, altho' moſt 
| ſome. have deriv'd it from Theein, currere ; becauſe I Look 
[ many believ d in ancient Times, that the Stars, who perte: 
1 (as one may ſay, are always running their courſe) inſtar 
1 were Gods. ty, S 
i Th 
the J 
| ARTICLE MN Chilc 
. | of the 
Of the Temples Dedicated to Priapus. _ 
| | | , 
| E find among the Indians, Temples Dediea -in pre 
| ted to Priapxs, tho under ſeveral different I ſerv d 
Names; and we may ſay, that they are much re- Wl rac 


| fin d above the infamous Poftures, wherein the Egyp- 
| ” tians, Greeks and Romans, have Repreſented him: 
Many alſo wear a little Figure of him about their 
Neck, but it is gover'd with a little Silver, and-they 
5 | . pretend 
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wry by doing this to obtain Vigour and Fruit- 
fulnels. e Aeg E RL hg 
is certain, that this abominable Io} did former- 
Jh meet with Worſhippers among the Jews, for the 
C Scripture informs us, that 4ſ drove away his Mo- 

ther Maacham from Court, becauſe ſhe had erocted 
an Altar to Priapus, which he caus d to be broken 

in pieces, and burne near the River Kidron, Sed & 
Maacham matrem Aſæ Regis ex auguſto depoſuit imperio, 
, eo quod feciſſet in luco ſimulachrum Priapi : quod ome con- 
 :rivit, & in fruſta comminuens combuſſit in torrente Co- 
don, 2 Chron. 15. 16. | 
The Few: in all probability learn'd from the Egypti- 
ans to pay Divine Honours to Priapas, and to erect Sta - 
tes to him, for Egypt perhaps was the place where this 
pretended Deity was held in greateſt Veneration; for 
there ĩt was look d upon as the Cauſe of the moſt noble 
Creature in the World, i.e. of Man, and his Generation; 
and there were few publick Buildings erected, above - 
| which were not plac'd the two Figures which are 
moſt ſuitable to this Idol, and which were there 
look d upon as — of the greateſt and moſt 
perfect State that can be deſit d in this World, as for 
inſtance, of enjoying Honour, Abundance, Fertili- 
ty, Strength, Vigour, and Health. AT 
| The Romans alſo did not only invoke Priapms for 
the” N of Mankind, and for giving them 
Children, but alſo for the Fruitfulneſs and Fertility 
of their Lands. Every one commonly erected to 
himſelf a Statue in his Garden, which if it could 
contribute to nothing elſe that was expected from it, 
in procuring them a plentiful Harveſt ; yet at leaſt 
ſerv d for a Scare-crow to fright away the Birds, as 
Horace tells us, Serm. lib. 1. 0 


Olim e eram fiulnenn, inurile lum:  * 
Cum Faber incertis, — faceretne Priapum, 

Maluit eſſe Deum, Deus inde ego, furum aviumque 
Maxima formido | 3 From 
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Long time I lay a uſeleſs piece of Mood 55 
— *Till Artiſts doubtful what the Log was good 
| Stool or God; reſolv d to make a God: 
Sd I was, my Form the Log receives 


A mighty Terror I to Birds and Thieves: * 
From this Place of Horace we may obſerve, how 14 
among the Romans, the Men of Wir, but more par- was 
ticularly the Poets, made bold with their Gods, and chat 
and treated them in a Drolling manner. whic 

7 Re 3 | Fou 

. a Athe 
ARTICLE VI. Opii 

5 | the 
Of their Houſhold-Gods, and the Original of their Tue- ent 
lar Deities, by I 


Eſides the Gods which the Idians have in their God; 
Temples, we find alſo among them, thoſe 

| which the Ancients call'd, Laren Manes, and Penates, 

1 which are little Figures, plac'd in ſeveral parts of of 4 

* their Houſes, whom they take great care to rub with W of 

4 Oyl, and encompaſs with Flowers, as thinking that I 


4 by this means, they render them propitious. Some _ 
= fay that the Manes were the Infernal Deities, and di. 7, 
| ſtinguiſh themfrom the Penates and Lares, but all Au- chat 
N 3 thors almoſt do indifferently uſe theſe three words Tha 
M to ſignify the Souls of the Deceas d; and therefore 
1 ſhall not enter upon a Diſcuſſion of the difference _ 
2 which thoſe of the contrary Opinion pretend to find. : 
Theſe Tutelar Deities are moſt Ancient, and the I Rvi 
uſe of them commenc'd a long time before the Gre- me 

cians, who probably deriv'd them, as well as the firſt 


Foundations of their fabulous Hiſtory, from thole 
who-firſt form'd the AHrian Empire, ſuppoſing the 
Origine of that Monarchy, to be laid in Building 
the City of Niniveh, and allowing it to have lait 10 
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for the ſpace of 1300 Years ; for if we follow the 
Opinion of Herodotas, and allow to it only the ſpac? - 
io and make it commence about the time Wen 
Deborah judg d the People of ae, the Aﬀyriens = 
would be later than the Greciant, and conſequenti7 
the later could not derive their Fables from the 
other. The moſt Ancient Grecian King whom 
we know, is Hache, who Reign'd at Argos, and 
who, according to the Calculation of the 70, 
was cotemporary with Moſes, altho Euſebias thinks 
that this Holy Law-Giver, liv'd inthe time of Cecrops, 
which was more then 300 Years after, and that he 
Founded the 12 Cities of which the Kingdom of 
Athens was compos'd ; and rhoſe who follow this 
Opinion, ſuppoſe Inachus and Abrabam to live at 
the ſame time, and ſo they have embroil'd the anci- mY 
ent Chronology. Ste the Antiquities of time Reftor'd, _ 1 
by Mr. Boſſuet. * | | | | 

But to return to my ſubject, we meet with the 
Gods Penates, a long time before Moſes, and conſe- 
quently before the, Grecians, for ' theſe were the 
God: of Laban, which Rachel Wis Daughter, the Wife 
Jof Jacob, carried away, and hid under the Harneſs 
of a Camel, when ſome came into her Tent to 
ſearch for them, from whence we may conclude, 
that they were not very large Images. Neither did 
Laban in this do any thing, but follow the Cuſtom 
that had been in uſe a long time before him; for ' 
Thares, the Father of Abraham, made alſo Images | 
among the Chaldeans, and theſe Images could be  ® 
nothing elſe but Publick Idol, or the Tutelar Gods, 
The Original of theſe Idols, had nothing that was 
Evil in it, and they were at firſt only Figures, by 
which Men endeavour'd to Repreſent their Dead 
Fathers, or their Sovereigns from,whom they were 
far diſtant, and to whom they could not pay Per- 
ſonal Honours ; for thus they Labour'd to upply: 
by their Art, What Nature had taken away from 
ARS ny D 4 them, 
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them, or what the great : diſtance of Places hinders 
them from ſeeing: Which was only a ſign of the 
Love and Reverence which Children well-born 
ow d to thoſe from whom they receiv'd their Being, 
or of that Submiſſion and Homage which faithful 
Subjects owe to thoſe whom Heaven has appointed 
bann 1 

We find in the 24th. Chapter of the Book of V 
dom, one of the occafions which might give a riſe to 

Superſtition, with reſpe& to the Images ſet up in 
Honour of Dead Parents, which the wiſe Man at- 
tributes: to the love of a Father for his Son, and 
which would have been no leſs innocent than the 
former, if the Father had confin'd his grief within 
juſt bounds, and had not carried the Matter fo high, 
as to Reverence for a God in the midſt of his Fa- 
mily, him whom he lamented as a Man that was 


43 
1 
| 
| 
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q Mortal. | 
Plats gives to theſe Gods, Penates, the Name of ſho 
BY dur y ive: Hoe, which properly ſigniſie the Gods born in 
| of the ſame Family, for hf, ſignifies Kindred: Mi 
| Now tis certain, that by theſe Gods whom the An- for 
F + Cients lookd upon as their Kindred, and whom they the 
| call d by that Name, they could not underſtand any lit. 
other than their Anceſtors, who were Dead, and the 
i for whom Men had a very ſingular Veneration in ſta 
the firſt Ages of the World ; or in general all thoſe 
of their Families, who had been very dear to them th 
in their Life-time. | in 


here is very great reaſon to believe, that for the th 
moſt part, they had at firſt only a Reverence and S 
Veneration for theſe Images, and that they lock d le 
| upon them only as we do now on the Picture of 3 be 
Dead Father, whom we tenderly lovd, but that i Þ: 
In Way, by little and little, they carried the Mat- pt 
ter mgner. AGE a 'v 

For inſtance, perhaps when they found them- m 

ſelves in Adverſity, and caſt their Eyes upon theſe W Þ® 

Fabh h wes 0h, e * HIST! Ba Image; . 
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Alive, or at leaſt would have ſhard with them in 


their Misfortune ; they began at firſt with!Mourning 
forthe loſs of them, which was very Natural; but not 
being ſatisfi d with this Sorrow, which gave them ng 


ground to hope in them, and nothing being more 
grateful to the Mind of Man, ja his Miſery, than 


a glimmering of Hope, tho it be as ill founded as is 
poſſible; after they had wiſh'd they were now alive, - 


to afford them that Protection they now ſtood” in 
need of, they began to doubt, whether they might 
not ſtill grant it to them, tho they were Dead, 
( which they grounded upon the belief of the Im- 


mortality of the Soul) and at laſt they vencur'd fo 


far, as to deſire it of them. | 
Ir was therefore neceſſary, to this end, that they 
ſhould proceed to Invocation, and to- confirm them 
in this Advance which they made with a doubting 


Mind, it was ſufficient, that upon Tryal they were 
for the future deliver d from their Miſery, and found 


themſelves in a better Condition; for in all probabi- 
lity they would not fail to attribute the Succeſs to 


the Remembrance and Power of thoſe, whoſe Aﬀi- 


{tance they implor d. 
Thus then, atter ſome Generations we paſt, when 


their Poſterity underſtood, that their Anceſtors had 
invok'd the chief Heads of their Family, and chat 
their Prayers were heard; when from Father to the 
Son, they heacd their Virtues mention'd, and Ce- 


lebrated with a great Elogium ; when they ſaw ſtill 


before their Eyes, the Images of them which had 


been careſully preſerv'd ; upon theſe Accounts, th 
proceeded openly to Adoration, which always con- 
tinued ; and the Minds of their Poſterity were ſo 
much the more confirm'd' by the Idea which Men 


have always had of the times preceeding their own ; 


VR. 


3 
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mages, which calłd to mind their Grandfathers, - 
who had ſuch a tender love for them, that they 
would have reltiev'd them, if they had been now 
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Vir. That every thing in them was Great and Vir- 


- tuous, that their Predeceſſors were free from thoſe 
Faults that were obſerv'd in the Men of their own 
time. And this is what Solomon expreſly condemns 


treating of the ſame Folly. Say not thou, what is the 


eauſe that the former Days were better than theſe ? For 


thou doi not enquire wiſely concerning this, Ecclel. 7. 10. 


Thus by degrees,  1dolatry crept into the World, 
which in its Name, ſtill preſerves ſomething of its 
Original, for the word Eidolon ( which comes from 
d qe, video) ſignifies no more than an Image, a Re- 


preſentation, or a Picture, which renders things di- 


ſtant actually viſible to us, or even thoſe things which 
are not in being. | | 

Some have made Nimrod the Author of the firſt Sta- 
tue that was cut in Honour of Dead Kinsfolk, which 
Opinion ſeems to me not to be well-grounded : For 
firſt, we cannot make uſe of rhe Authority of the 
Wiſe-Man, in his 14th. Chapter, to Support this Opi- 
nion, becauſe Nimrod had a Son, viz. Fupiter Belus 


who Succeeded him, and therefore he could not make. 


an Image for this Son when he Dy'd, ſince he him- 
ſelf Dy'd a long time before him. Secondly, Nei- 
ther can we ſay, that it was done in Honour of ſome 
other of his Sons, ſince we know of no other but 
this : Yet I do not pretend to ſay, that he had no 


other than Belus; but ſince Hiſtory ſays nothing of 


them, I cannot ſee what right any Man has to ſup- 
poſe them, unleſs he will have recourſe to Traditi- 


on, which in this caſe, I think, would be a very 
weak Argument, | 


Vet it ſeems to be very probable, that the Statue of 


Jupiter Belus was the firſt that was erected to any 
Mortal ; for beſides that there we find the begin« 
nin? of all the Grecian and Roman Idolatry, we ſee in 
Daniel, Chap. 3. that the Famous Idol of Belus was 


ſtill Advr'd in his time at Babylon; and therefore | 
we may more probably attribute the erecting of 
! DS 2 
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the firſt Statue to Naa the Son of this ſame Belus, 
and Grandſon of Nimrod, who in Reverence to the 
Memory of his Father, caus d it to be erected to 
him. | Ty 

As to the beginning of the Grecian and Roman Ido- 
latry, which I ſaid might be found at Babylon, by ſup- 
poling that the Statue of Jupiter Bela was the firſt 
that was erected to any Mortal; It may perhaps be 
objected, that the Jupiter, who was the Foundation 
of fabulous Hiſtory, did not Reign at Babylon, but 
was King of Crete, which is now Candis. | 
To this I might anſwer, that there have been 
many Princes that had the Name of Fupiter, and 
whoſe Actions were attributed to one only. This is 
the Opinion of Varro. 

Cicero relates the ſame thing in his Third Book of 
the Nature of the Gods, where he ſays, That the Ro- 
mans acknowledg d three Jupiters, the firſt of whom 
was born in Arcadia, was the Son of the Air, and 
begat Proſerpina and Race bar the ſecond alſo was 
born in Arcadia, who had the Heaven for his Father, 
and begat Minerva; and laſtly, the third was he of 
the Iſle of Crete, who was the Son of Saturn, whoſe 
Sepulchre is to be ſeen ſtill in that Ie. The man- 
ner in which the Ancients give an account of Fupi- 
ter, confirms alſo this Opinion, . ſince they tell us 
many things of him, which at that time could ſcarce 
agree to any one Man ; for who could, for inſtance, 
affirm, that the Jupiter who Reign'd in the Iſle of 


* 


Crete, was the ſame, who upon Mount Ohmpas, 


which is between Theſſaly and Macedonia, Sacritic'd 
firſt to the Heaven, which he call'd his Grandfather, 
by the Name of Uranw, as Laftantins Firmianus re- 
lates, lib. 1. cap. 12. Wherefore I think, that tho 
one was King of Crete, this does not hinder, but 
another might Reign at Babylon, and lay the Foun- 
dation of Fabulous Hiſtory, 4 LR * 
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To return to the Tutelar Gods ; they were plac'd 
in ſeveral of the Houſe, but moſt commonly 
in a ſort of little Niches that ftood near the Fire, as 
being the place where thoſe of the Family did moſt 
commonly meet together; and hence they ſometimes. 
made uſe of the word Eftia, Focus, to ſignify the 
Gods Penates; and by turns the word Penates was 
ſometimes us d to fignify the Fire, or even the whole 
Houſe ; but ſince the Indian: had no Chimneys ia 
their Houſes, they plac d their Penates indifferentſy 
in any place of their Habitation. 


rec un. 


Of their Luſtral Waters. 


UHE Fer, alſo had their Waters of Luſtration 
and Purification, of which they threw a little 
on a Man that was Unclean, the third day after he 


was declar d to be ſo, and the ſeventh on which he 
was Purified. 


It was nothing but clean Water, in which was put 
the Aſhes of a red Heifer; which was burnt without 
the Camp, with his Entrails ; the Prieſt threw into 


che Fire that conſum'd it, ſome Cedar-wood, Hyſſop, 


The 
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The Reverence which they have from Cos, ap- 
pears to me to be deriv'd much higher than from tho 
pretended Metempſychoſis of Phoe, or that which they 
tell us of Parmeſer, vix. that when he livd upon Earth, 
be was very willing to keep them; for if, according 
to them, they had an affection for theſe Animals, it 
is, as they pretend, becauſe they are the beſt and 
moſt perfect of all others; and fo without any te- 
{pet to the Honour which was done them, either 
in receiving the Soul of Phoe, or in being begs by 
one of their Gods, they were always held in great 
Veneration by them. 

The Indians are not the only Perſons that have 
creat reſpect for a Bull, a Calf, and a Cow, as Dei- 
lies; for theſe are the Animals which havebeen moſt 
generally Worſhipt by Lolaters. . EY 

The Egyptians Worſhipt an Ox, under the Name BY 
of Apis and Serapis, which ſigniſy the ſame thing; BY 
Some would have Apis to be nothing but a Hiero- 
g!yphic of Foſeph, who invented the way, how the '" 
Egyptian: might enjoy a happy Plenty, during the 1 
time of a great Barenneſs, becauſe in effect among 1 
them and all other Pagans, the Ox Repreſents Fruit- = 

ſulneſs and Abundance. Others think that Apis — 4 
a Prince, who firſt Reign'd among the Argiver, and FF 
afterwards among the Egyptians, and who taught the = 
latter the way of Planting and Dreſſing the Vine, ''F 
and that Egypt, in acknowledgment for this Benefit, 
Worſhipt him after his Death, under the ſhape of 
an Ox. Tis faid that this Prince aſſum d there the 
| Name of Ofiris, fo that Apis, Serapis and Oſiris, were 
the ſame thing. _ WT 
Mr. Yoſſias pretends that there were three Oftriſes 
in Egypt. He ſays, that Cham, or his Son Aiſraim, 
was the firſt; and indeed the Name of Miſraim con- 
dnu'd to be given to Egypr, and ſo it is call'd*in the- 
Hebrew Text. The ſecond, according to him, was 
Jeſeph, and the third, Moſes, But as to the laſt ic 
7 : ts 
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is no ways probable. However, this is certain, that 
under the Name of Apis, Serapis and Oſiris, the R. 
gyptians Ador d the Ox, and they look d upon it, per- 


ſning Condition, and were ſeiz d with any incurable 


And beſides, they imagin'd, that they did them 2 


of Apis and Serapis, as we have already obſerve; 


haps as the Hieroghphic of one of theſe three Princes 


we have juſt now nam dd. ther 


The Fews, after their Example, made a Golden Mo 


Calf in the Wilderneſs, and bowed the Knees before the 


it. When the Kingdoms of Judah and Ir. el were Sha! 


divided, Feroboam caus d two Calves to be ſet up, one then 


at Dan, the other at Bethel, whom the 1/raelites Wor- It t 
ſhipt as Gods, who had deliver d them out of Eg: ror, 
And Fupiter was Worſhip d under the ſhape of a Bull, the, 
which they ſay he aſſum'd, that he might carry a- not 
way Europa; which Fable is very Ancient, andis MW #2) 


mention d by Anacreon in Ode 95. In fine, there i; Wo 


ſcarce any Country in the Fabulous times, where of a 
the Ox was not either Ador'd as a God, or Reve- 
renc'd as the Symbol of Fruitfulneſs and Plenty. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that the Troglodites, whom we 7 
have already mention d in the Article of Circumciſion, 
Strangled with the Tail of an Ox, the old Men, 
that were not capable of Labouring and Keeping the 
Flocks, and generally all thoſe that were in a langui- 


Diſeaſe, believing that they did them a great piece 
of Service, to prevent them from languiſhing a long 
time, and to ſend them quickly into the other World: 


great Honour, in Strangling them with the Tail of 
ſuch an Animal, as an Ox or a Cow. 
The Indians indeed do not puſh their Charity ſo 
far; but always look upon it as an Honour, and an 
enſurance of Eternal Happineſs, if _y can Die, 
holding the Tail of a Cow in their Hands. 
The Egyptian: Worſhipt an Ox, under the Name 


from whence it may be inferr'd, that they did not 


kill ic at all: And therefore when Pbaraob conan 
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ded the Children of Mae to offer Sacrifices to their 
own God, without 2 out of Egypt, Moſes 
told him that this could not be done, and that the 
Egyptians would Stone them, if they ſhould fee 
them offer thoſe Animals which they ador d. And 
Moſes ſaid, It is not meet ſo to do, for we ſhall Sacrifice 
the abomination of the Egyptians, to the Lord our God. | 
Shall we Sacrifice the abomination of the Egyptians before ſ 
their Eyes, and will they not Stone ws Exod. 8.26. | 
If therefore the Egyprians could not without Hor- 'Y 
ror, fee the Fews Qacrifice thoſe Animals which 
they ador'd, tis very probable, that themſelves did 29 
not kill them. Beſides, Juvenal informs us, that in 
Egypt they did never Eat of any Animals that bore 


Wool, and that it was a Crime to cut the Throat 
of a Goat, 


. — . 
- 
: a 


Lanatis avimalibus abſtinet omni: 


Menſa, nefas illic fatum jugulare capelle. Juv. Sat. 15. 


If the Egyptians therefore, durſt not kill either 
Sheep or Goats, 'tis very probable, that neither did | 
they kill Oxen, for whom they had fo great a Vene- 3 
ration; yet they permitted the Fews to Kill and Eat | 
them, and Plutarch relates, that themſelves Sacri- 
ficd Red Oxen to Typhon. While the Iſraelites were 
there, they did Eat of Lambs, contrary to the Cu- 
ſtom of the Egyptians, related by Jwoenal, who ſays, © 
that they never Eat of any Animals that bear Wool; * 

from whence we may conclude, that they did not 1 | 


oblige the Jeu, to follow their particular Cuſtoms 
and that they gave them leave, provided they did 


nothing publickly that was contrary to their Religi- 
on and Ceremonies. | | 


We ought not, I think, to attribute that-Vene- 
ration which the generality of Idolaters paid to the 
Ox, to any thing elſe, but the good Services which 
Men receive from it. Many Perſons, for inſtance, 
even 
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even after the Deluge it ſelf, fed only upon the © ence 
Fruits of the Ground, and upon Milk; and fo the caus' 
Cow furniſh'd them with that which they moſt com- rare, 
monly us'd for Food, the Ox Till'd the Ground, were 
carried the Baggage of Travellers, and drew their dot C 
Carts, and in the Deſarts, where they have no Wood, or p 
they made uſe of their Dung to make Fire; having ſome 
mingled it with a little Straw, and dry d it at the but 
Sun, which the Þdiqns {till do in thoſe Places where the 
Wood is ſcarce. Thus theſe Animals were very be- Hit u 
neficial to them. brok 
Hence it came to paſs, that Men inſenſibly accu- BY 7%” 
ſtom d themſelves to take care of the Preſervation of Coil. 
an Animal, which did them ſo much good, and was The 
in a manner neceſſary to them, and that they did £ , 
not take the ſame care of other Animals, which was alſo 
—y reaſonable ; but at laſt they carried this Care Peo 

and Acknowledgment ſo far as Reverence, which | 
quickly geßgerdten into Adoration : So true it is, 
that Men ſeldom ftop at a juſt Mediocrity, but for 
the moſt part, generally puſh things on to extreams, 
The Indians ſtill continue in many Places, to ſet 
under a kind of a Pillar, a little Cow, made either 
of Wood or Stone; but I am not fully inform d, 
whether they look upon theſe Repreſentations: as 
| 1dols, or as Taliſmans. © T3 
I have obſeryd ſomething very like this before I 
} *Kentred into the Indies, and I ſaw in the Iſle of Moeh, 
which is inhabited by Mabumetans, the Bone of the 
Head of an Ox, full of Arabic Characters, but which 
4 almoſt all defac d: Whereby I am perſuaded 
that they look d upon it as a Taliſmen, which con- 
duc'dto the Preſervation and Proſperity of the Flocks 
in the Iſle ; for the Arabians attribute very much 
' to this kind of Myfteries. 3 
„The Fews themſelves, were not altogether free 
from this Superſtition,” and it would be a favourable 
Opinion of chem, to ſay, that they did only Reve- 
; © rence 
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Tenice as a Taliſman, the Brazen Serpent which Moſes 
caus d to be erected in the Mderneſ- j for it is ve 
rare, that Incenſe is offer d to Talſmans, whi 
were often hid under the Foundations of- Buildings, 
dot Cities, that were put under their Protection; 


or plac d on the top of Towers and Pyramids: Let 


ſome were plac'd in certain little private Temples, 
but they were not expos d to publick View; and 
the Scripture informs us, that they offer d Incenſe to 


it until the time of Execbias, who caus d it to be 


broken in pieces. And be brake in pieces the brazen Ser- 
ent which Moſes bad made, for unto thoſe days, the 
Children of Iſrael did burn Incenſe unto it, 2 Kings 18. 4. 
The Palladium of Troy, for inſtance, was alſo a Taliſ- 


man, and there was ſcarce any City, which had nor 


alſo ſomething peculiar to it, upon which, in the 
People's opinion, its deſtiny depended. 


3. 2075 


AR TIC LE IX. 
07 the River Ganges, and the Lands which it Waters. 


JOme of the Ancients, and chiefly St. Ferom, have 
deſcrib'd to us the River Ganges, in very Pom-. 
pous terms, and as a thing too extraordinary for us 
to pals it over in ſilence. | | 


This Holy Father writing to the. Monk Rufieay, 


call'd Phifon. in Geneſis, runs thro all the LET 
Havilah : There, as he obſerves, are bred the 


rald and Carbencle, and there are Mountains of Gol; 
which tis impoſſible for any Man to approach, be- 
cauſe. of the Gryphoris, Dragons, and many other. 
Monſters that dwell there. Ad Indiam pervenitur C 
ad Gangem fluviam, quem Phiſon ſacra Scripturd com- 
memorat, qui circumit totam terram Evilath 1 
naſcin Smaragd & Carbunculus —— monteſque auri, 
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tells him from the Scripture, that Ganges which 
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quos adire propter Gryphos & Dracones, & immenſo- 
rum corporum monſtra, hominibus impoſſibile eſt, Hieron, 
Ruſtico Epiſt. 13. : 

When the Scripture deſcribes to us Ganges ( ſup- 
poſing it were the ſame with Phiſo ) I think that 
it deſcribes it ſuch as it was before the Flood, and 
immediately after the Creation of the World, ma- 
king it, with three other Rivers, iſſue from the ſame 
Spring-head ; but 'tis very probable, that the Wa- 
ters which cover'd the whole Earth, did perfectly 
change the Courſe and Situation of theſe Rivers, fo 
that what we call now Tigris, Ganges and Euphrates ; 
are not the Ancient Rivers which iſſued out of the 
Terreſtrial Paradiſe, and have nothing in common 
with them, but the Name. 

Hence it appears, that we may, without fear of 
contradicting the Scripture, be ſo bold as to lop off 
from the Deſcription which St. Ferom has given us 
of Ganges, the Emeralds, Carbuncles, and Mountains 
of Gold ; the Country which this River waters, be- 
ing Rich only by the Fruitfulneſs of its Soil, by 
its Silks and Muſlins, which-invite thither Foreigners, 
ſor almoſt all the Gold oi the Indies comes from Achim, 
which is in the Iſle of Sumatra, and is diſtant from 
Ganges more than 300 Leagues. | 

Some think that this City of Achim, was the Opbir 
mention'd in the Scripture, whither it ſays that 
Solomen ſent to fetch Gold; neither is this a ground- 
leſs aſſertion, for the Fleet of this Puiſſant King, was 
Built at Exion- geber, which was a City of Idumea, ſitu- 
ate upon the Banks of the Red-Sea, which in all proba- 
bility was not far diſtant from the Place which is 
now called Moca; neither does it appear, that theſe 
Veſſels going out of the Red. Sea, had any other 
place to Sail to, where they could find fo great a 

antity of Gold, but only the Ifle of Sumatra; and 
yet this is ſo far diſtant from it, that they could not 


at that time gc thither, but with much — | 
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and great length of time; for ſince they knew not 
the uſe of the Compaſs, they durſt not venture far in- 
to the Ocean, but were forc'd to Sail always near 
the Land. It was perhaps, upon the occaſion of 
this long Voyage, that Eccleſiaſticus ſpeaking of Solo- 
mon, lays, that bis Reputation was ſpread unto the moſt 
diftant Iſles, Eccl. 47. ver. 17. & Ar 

The Famous Mr. Huetus, ſpeaking of the Canal 
that joind the Mediterranean to the Red- Sea, and 
thro' which the Veſſels of Solomon, or Hiram might 
return with their Lading into India, or Phenicia, 
thought nevertheleſs, that Ophir was the Eater 
Coaſt of Africa, call d Zanguebar; but this Coaſt 
falls far ſhort of Achim, for abundance of Gold; 
and beſides, it would be to no purpoſe, for him to 
object, that Achim is too far diſtant for People that 
were not very skilful in Navigation, for this Learn- 
ed Prelate affirms, that they made a Voyage much 
longer, and more dangerous, and makes them to re- 
turn from Spain into the Red. Sea, by fetching a com- 
paſs round about Africa ; This he affirms of thoſe 
who return'd from Tarſus. 

As to the Savage Beaſts which live about Ganges, 
Dragons and Gryphons are not commonly to be ſeen 
there, but Crocodiles, Rhinoceros s and Tygers, are ve- 
ry common and numerous there. The laſt eſpeci- 
ally make a ſtrange havock there, for they come 
even into the Houſes,” and carry away Children, 
and when a Man is gone a little way into the Woods, 
he runs the hazard of being devourd by them. I 
once ſaw when I was a Hunting below this River, 
the freſh Footſteps of one of theſe Animals, which 
without ſtraining the Matter, were ſeven Inches in 
Diameter. | 

Crocodiles are alſo there in very great numbers: 
They commonly keep in the Water, and delight in 
the little Brooks that run into the Ganges, becauſe, 
there they find greater plenty of Food than in the 
E 2 great 
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great Water, and when they go on Land, they ſel- 


dom remove far from the River-ſide. Fhave heard 
very ſtrange things of the Prodigious Strength of || 


theſe Animals, and the People of the Country have ſe 
aſlur'd me, that many of them taking the Oxen by | th 
the Snout, when they went to Drink, have drag'd | th 
them with eaſe down to the bottom of the Water ; | dc 
ſo dangerous it is to Bathe there. PI 
The I:dians have a very ſingular Veneration for | Nl 
the Ganges, which they look upon as a God, and to r 
which they offer Sacrifices every Day, ſetting upon Pt 
its Banks, little Lamps, which the Current carries a- ir 
way ; and this make a very pleaſant Proſpect in the m 
Night- time. th 
Many of thoſe who dwell on the Grounds which H 
1 it waters, deſire it as a particular Favour, when R 
| they ſee themſelves at the point of Death, to go and to 
| Expire there, thinking thoſe happy who give up the : 
. Ghoſt in its Waters, and believing, that by this lit 
| means all their Pollutions and Crimes are waſh'd Id 
; away. 5 a 
| | if 
$ O faciles nimium qui triſtia crimina cady, * 
4 Humined tolli poſſe putats aqud. 0 
When once a Man has deſird to be Conducted 1 
thither, he cannot retract his word, and there» 1s 
fore he is carried to it ; where firſt they put his | 2 
feet in, and then make him Drink a great deal off ſe 
Water, exhorting him to drink it with Devotion E 
and Confidence, and to look upon it as a certain 0 
means of waſhing his Soul, and blotting out all n 
his Sins; and at laſt they puſh him into it over Head t 
and Ears, even tho he ſhould deſire to return Home: * 
For many are thrown in after this manner, whor tl 

an indiſcreet Devotion, or ſome Diſcontent in thei 
Family had brought thither, who were not Sick l 


enough to think of Dying ſo ſoon, and Repentee 
: ve 
| | | * ** * \ 
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very much of the Fault they had committed; but 


it was too late. 
Thoſe who are far diſtant from it, ſatisfy them- 
ſelves with Drinking a little of the Water, before 
they Die, whea they can get it ; and believe that 
they are fully Purg d from all their Crimes by ſo 
doing. There come People often from remote 
Places to carry it into their own Country, and fur- 
niſh their principal Pageds with it, of which they 
are ſeldom deſtitute ; and I faw once paſs thro' 
Pondichery ( which is diſtant at leaſt 300 Leagues 
from it ) a little Caravan of theſe Devoto's, who had 
many great Pots garniſh'd with Rattain, and fill'd with | 
the Water of the Ganges, Theſe poor Wretches 1 
guarded them with great Care and extraordinary | 
Reſpect, and they had flill a great part of their way 
to go before they got Home. | 
And here a fair occaſion is offer d me, to make a WY 
little reflexion upon the Darkneſs into which theſe j 
lolaters are plung d, and to obſerve, en Taler. what "n 
a grievous thing it is, that Falſhood and Truth ſhould, | 
it I may ſay ſo, make the ſame Impreſſion upon the | 
Minds and Hearts of Men, who are no leſs conſtant 4 
and exact in their groſs Superſtitions, and palpable 
Deceits, than others are in a Religion thats wholly 
True, and perfectly Pure; and how aſtoniſhing it 
is, that what we call the force of Truth, does hot 
exert itſelf, and make theſe poor Blind Creatures 
ſenſible of it, and open their Eyes to perceive their * 
Errors, In truth we have great need upon this oo- 
caſion, to have recourſe to the depth of God's Judg- 
ments, and to that Abyſs of Wiſdom which the 
the Eyes of no Creature can penetrate into, and 
which God alone can comprehend. But enough of 
this Matter, I return now to Ganges. 2 
Perhaps the Reverence which the Indians have tor 
this River, is with them the Remnant of a Tradition 
which they learn'd from their Fathers, That Ganges 
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was the ſame with Pb;/o» mention'd in the Scripture, ne 
which ſays, that it came out of the Terreſtrial Para- 1 
diſe ( ſuppoſing that Tradition to be true, which 

many have doubted of upon good grounds) and Ir 
that they mingled with it what they had heard of L 
20 firſt Men, with the Fabulous Hiſtory of their u 
Gods. I 
But they have not only a Veneration ſor Ganges, t 
which they always look upon as moſt Holy, and 1 
which they pretend to be no leſs than a Deity; but \ 
they Reverence in general all Rivers, and the De- 
voto s among them take Care, before they put their 
Foot in water, to take ſome of it and waſh their 


Hands with it, making at the ſame time a ſhort 

Prayer to the Gods. | 

"This Cuſtom of ſhewing a reſpec to Rivers, and 
f waſhing their Hands in the water before they go 
S | into them, is very Ancient; and Heſiod recom- 
| mends it in theſe words: Neque unquam perennium 
1  fluviorum limpidam aquam pedibus tranſito, priuſquam 

oraweris aſpiciens Pulchra fluenta, manibus lotis amænd 

aqua limpida. Heſiod oper. & dier. lib. 2. 
This Reverence was founded upon a Fancy of 
the Ancients, that each River had a particular Deity 
that delighted in it, and preſided over its Waters. 


ARTICLE X. 
Of the Tranſmigration of Souls. 


HE Indians believe the Tranſmigration of Souls, 

and their Hoſpitals at Surat: , into which 

they receive, and where they give Food or Medi- 
cines to all Sick or Maimed Beaſts, are a convincing }F 
Proof of it; but I could never diſcover upon what | 
grounds this Doctrine was eſtabliſhed among them, 
and I believe tis difficult to do it; tor I have known 
* s People 
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nec in bunc locum niſs multi exagitati ſeculis rever- 
tuntur. Mags | 
Phoe- wrote Forty Volumes, which remain'd in the 
Indies until the 65th. Year of Feſas Cbriſt, that the 
Diſciples of this Philoſopher carried them into China, 
under the Reign of Hiaomim-Hoamti, The Chineſe 
immediately tranſlated them into their Language ; 
they juftify the time in which his Followers fay he 
liv'd, by the different circumſtances they find in his 
Works, and which have ſome relation to what they 
know of the Indians: And this Doctrine had no ſoon- 


er appear d among them, but it found an infinite 
number of Followers: 


— 


ARTICLE XI. 


Of the Charitable manner, in which the Indians give 
Drink to Paſſengers. | N 


Eſus Cbriſt intending to inſtruct us in his Goſpel, | 
that every thing we do for Him, ſhall have its i 
Reward, Promiſes one to thoſe that in his Name, 
and from a defire to pleaſe Him, ſhall give ſo much 
as a cup of cold water. | 


| f 
A Cup of cold Water will ſome ſay, is a very | | 


{mall thing; yet it is a worthy good action to give 
it as many Idians do, who go ſometimes a great 
way to fetch it, cauſe it to be boil'd, that it may do 
the leſs hurt to Travellers that are Hot ; and after 
that, ſtand from Morning till Night, in ſome great 
Road, where there is neither Pit, nor Rivulet, and 
offer it, in Honour to their Gods, to be drank by all 
Paſlengers. | 
This perhaps is a Work of Charity, which was 
equally Practis d, both among the Fews, and the 
People that liv'd near them, who knew the Fewifh 
Cuſtoms, and to which Chri## aſſures us, that there 
is a Reward annex d. = | 
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*Tis very certain, that as to what concerns the 
Neceſſaries of this Life, the Ea#ern People have 
much more — than the Europeans ; unleſs the 
Country be afflicted with Famine, they ſcarce know 
what it is to refuſe Meat to a Paſſenger ; wherein 
they have preſerv'd the Cuſtom of the Primitive 
Times, when no Paſſenger was ſuffer'd to paſs by, 
but they offer d him ſomething, and refreſh'd him 
for a ſmall time. Thus Abraham perſuaded three 
Angels to reſt themſelves, and gave them ſomething 
to Eat, who appear'd to him in the ſhape of three 
Men, that were paſſing thro' the Valley of Mamre, 
whither he was then come to fetch Lot out of Sodom, 
Gen. 18. And when they were come to that City, 
Lot would not ſuffer them to continue in the Place, 
but carried them away to his own Houſe, tho' he 
knew them not, Ger. 19. The Stranger who dwelt 
at Gibea, offer'd likewiſe his Houſe to a Levite, who 
was very much ſurpriz d that no Body would re- 
ceive him, Fudg. chap. 19. ver. 20. For at that time, 
a Place for ſhelter was not deny'd to any Perſon 
whatſoever ; but on the contrary, they took Plea- 
fure in giving Meat to Travellers, without requi- 


- 


ring any thing of them. 


ARTICLE XII. 
Of their way of Eating Locuſts. 


TJ HE Goſpel relates, that St. Fobn Baptif liv'd 
1 upon Locuſts and wild Honey, and ſome Inter- 
preters, who could not imagine that he ſhould Eat 
this kind of Inſects, have ſaid, that by Locufti, are 
meant the tops of the Branches of Trees, and pre- 
tend that this Hermite fed upon them; but they 
wege not at all acquainced with the Cuſtoms of the 
Indians, who Eat Locuſts with pleaſure, after they 
3 | , 3 0 * 2 ale 
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are Dreſs d; and tho theſe People are ſhap'd like 
thoſe we ſee in Europe, yet none of them finds the 
leaſt Inconvenience by Eating of them. 

Neither was this any extraordinary.thing amon 
the Fews, whom God had permitted to Ear of theſe 
Inſects, as he preſcribes to them in Leviticas, Chap. 
11, Ver. 21, 22. Of every flying creeping thing that go- 
eth upon all four, which have Legs above their Feet to hap 
withal upon the Earth: Even theſe of them ye may Eat, the 
Locuſt after bis kind, and the Bald-Locuſt after has 


kind, and the Beetle after bis kind, «nd the Gr opper 
after his kind. , 


ARTICLE. XK 


Of the Fortified Places, to which the Shepherds retire 
with their Flocks. 


HE Scripture informs us, that Uxxiab caugd 
Towers to be built in the #ilderneſs, and digs 
ged Ciſterns upon the account of the great multi- 
tude of Flocks that he had: Alſo be built Towers in 
the Wilderneſs, and digged many Wells, for he had much © 
Cartel, 2 Chron. 25. 10. 3 
By theſe Towers, I believe we muſt undetſtand 
what the Indians call Pageds, not fuch as ſery'd for 
Temples, but certain oi Great Buildings - which 
are in the Fields, which they call by the Name of 
Pagods ; either becauſe above their Gates, they rais'd 
high Pyramids, full of Pictures of their Gods, as are 
thoſe at Villenoura, and many others; or becauſe, 5 | 
within their Circuit, there was always a multitude of 
lictle Chapels, every one of which contain d an Idol. n= 
Theſe Buildings are commonly encompaſs d with 11 
good Walls, and there the Flocks are gather d toge- 1 
ther, in caſe of any alarm; for tho the Prince ie 
not at War with any Body, yet the People have al- ll 
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fall upon the Beaſts, when the Shepherds think leaſt 
of it. Theſe Maraduers have often made us take 


with the Great Mogol, their 1 do very ill, to 
5 3 


or permit them to Pillage. Travellers alſo retire 


Caravans, and in Arabia into the Caravan-Beites, i. e. 
the Houſes of the Caravans. 


of this kind, there are commonly other Buildings, 
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ways reaſon to be upon their Guard, becauſe in 
theſe Countries, the Soldiers are very ill Paid, and 
the Commanders who detain their Pay, permit 
them to take what they can get ; whereupon they 


Arms at Pondichery, and we had the Misfortune in 


one of theſe Sallies, to loſe a brave Officer, and to 
Have one Wounded, and ſome of the Country Peo- 
ple, who took our Pay, Maim'd. After this, tis 


in vain to demand Juſtice of the Commanders, and 
to repreſent to them, that ſince they are at Peace 


make Incurſions upon your Lands; for they will 
always Promiſe you very much, but Perform no- 
thing, becauſe they muſt either Pay their Soldiers, 


into theſe Pagods, as they do in Perſia into the Seralio- 


In the Places where there are none of the Papod: 


which are call'd Chaudries, where Travellers may 
as well ſhelter themſelves, but not with the ſame 
Conveniencies. | 

We find in the Indies, that which is very near the 
ſame thing with che Ciſterns which the King of 
Fudah causd to be Built in the Wilderneß; for the 
Pagans look upon it as a work of Charity, to dig 
Pits and Lakes in By-places, for the convenience of 
Travellers and Flocks; and this is often done, as the 
Performance of a Vow which they made to their 
Gods, in hopes of obtaining from them, either Chil- 
dren, or good Succeſs in their Undertakings, or in 
general, ſome Favour. 


ARTE 
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ArTTGUU TIL 
Of their Public Buildings. 


HE Pagods and other publick Edifices of the 
T Gentiles, are commonly built of great Black= 
ſtones of an extraordinary length: The Pillars 
which are always very numerous in them, are al- 
molt all of one piece, and ſupport the Rafters of the 
ſame Matter which Form the Roof; and theſe 
Rafters of Stone, are commonly between 17 and 18 
Foot long, and 3 and a half, or 4 broad. They join 
them all together, and put a little Lime between them, 
to hinder the Water from paſſing thro”; and ſo in theſo 
great Buildings, there is not one bit of Wood. 

The difficulty they meet with, to find out theſe 
Stones, to Tranſport them, and put them in their 
Places, makes them to be of great Price, and of the 
ſame precious Maſles for length and thickneſs ; the 
Walls of Feruſalem were built, Lapides pretioſi muri 
tui Jeruſalem. 

Solomon made uſe of them alſo, to lay the Foun» 
dations of his Houſe, and of that which he built for 
the Daughter of Pharaoh, according to that Paſlage : 
And the Foundation was of coſtly ſtones, even great ſroyes, 
ſtones of ten Cubits, and ſtones of eight Cubits, 1 King. 
7. 10. Which contributed very much to the duration 
of theſe famous Building, which held out againſt 
the Injury of times, and the Revolutions of Ages. — 
The Mode at preſent, is very much chang, for 
without troubling our ſelves much, whether any 
thing we do will be grateful to our Poſterity, we 
conſult only our own Eaſe, and take care to pleaſe 
our ſelves. 

The Iudians that are Rich, do ſtill agree very well 
with the Jes, as to their manner of Building; for 
almoſt all their Roofs are made in the Form of a 
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64 The Agreement of Cuſtoms 
Terras, as thoſe in Paleſtine were, and as they are ſtil} Nx 
in almoſt all the Hot Countries: And beſides, they | 
have for an entrance into the Houſe, what the 

' Scripture calls Atria, which is a kind of a Gallery 

| that makes up the Frontiſpiece of it. This is the 
Place where they receive their Viſits, and where 
they alſo make their Feaſts in a Rainy Seaſon ; for 
in Fair Weather, they commonly make them in 
their Courts, their Tents, and under their ſhady iſ 
Trees, where they regale themſelves. 

They never admit any Body into their Houſe 
who is not deſign'd for them or their Women, an 
they take great care that no Window be open to the 
Street, to prevent by this means all occaſion of 
Courtſhip ; for they are jealous in this Country to 
the laſt degree. They do not only refrain trom 
paying Viſits to Women, but even irom asking any 
Queſtions about them, and the worſt Complement 
that one could make to a Man, would be to ask how | 
his Wife does, fo that you muſt live with them, and 
talk with them no more about their Wives, than it I 
they never had any. They would anſwer any that 
mould ask about them, That it was their proper con- 
cern to take care of them, whether they were Well | 
or Sick; and ſince they were deſign d for them only, | 
none but they had a right to concern themſelves 
about- their Health, or meddle with any thing that 
belong'd to them: And, beſides this, perhaps, one 
ſuchelſze Queſtion, might be fatal to the Perſon of 
whole Health they enquir'd. From whence, an“ 
one may underſtand, how idle many Perſons would 
be in khis Country, which are not ſo in Europe: 
Tis true, the Bondage in which the Women are. 
kept, makes them omit no opportunity they can find, 
and the Men can only keep themſelves upon the 
Defenſive, by taking care to prevent all opportu- 
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ART 10 L E XV. 


Of the Black, which the Indian Women uſe to i- 
the Whiteneſs of their Complexion, and of the Mirtors 


that are in uſe among them. 


Zechiel deſcribing the 1delatry of Feruſalem, uti- 
der the Figure of a Le Woman, accuſes her 
of rubbing her Eye-lids with Black-Lead, hen het 
Lovers came to wait upon her, Et eircumliniſi ftibio 
sculos twos, Ezech. 25. 40. This is what we find al- 
ſo in the Book of Kings, that Jezebel did, on pura 
poſe to pleaſe Fehu, and to ſhan by this means that 
Death, which ſhe knew her Crimes had very well- 
deſery'd : Porro Jezebel, introitu ejus auditd, depinxit 
oculos ſuos ſtibio, & ornavit caput ſuum, 2 Kings 9. 30. 
And Fezebel, hearing of his coming, Painted her 
Eye-lids with Black-Lzad, and put Ornaments upoſt 
her Head. This Black-Lead therefore blacken d 
their Eye-lids, which, if we may judge, according to- 
our Faſhions, was not very fit to render Women 
more enticing? Yet this Cuſtom is ſtill in uſe amon 
the Indians that are White, who to heighten the luſtre 
of their Complexion, and render their Eyes more 
languiſhing, put a little Black about them, and this 
ſerves to almoſt the ſame purpoſe with the Patches, 
that are us d by our European Dames. 
With reſpect to the Ornaments of Women, I will 
add ſomething, en paſſant, of their Mirrors, and the Bj 
manner in Which a: are made. They are com. 
monly very little, made of Braſs, well-poliſh'd; and 
exactly reprefent the Complexion. - Many People 
of Europe do now make uſe of them, and the Fews 
did fo formerly; for the Scripture” informs us, that 
Bezahel made a great Braſen Veſſel. with its Baſis, 
of the Mirrors of the Women that came to Watch and 
Pray at the Door of the ö : And be = 
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66 Ile Agreement of Cuſtems 
the Laver of Braſs, with the Foot of it of Braſs, of the 
Looking-Glaſſes of the Women Aſſembling , which Aſſembled 
at the Door of the Tabernacle of the Congregation, Exod, 

38. ver. 8. And here give me leave to ſay ſome. . 
thing of the Women that came to Watch at the 
Door of the Tabernacle, with reſpect to the con- 
ſequences, which ſome Authors would draw 
from that Paſſage I have related. For, by this they 
pretend to prove, that under the Written Law, 
there were Nunt, i. e. Virgins Conſecrated to God, 
and who had their Cells in the outer- parts of the 
Tabernacle; but in truth, This is to carry their 
Love to a Mona#ic Life too far, and to Aſſign it an 
Original more Ancient than ever it had. It may 
fuffice therefore to ſay, that this State is Good and 
Holy, that it is approv'd by the Church, without 
ſearching for ſuch Ancient titles, as were more than 

1500 Years before Chriſt, Beſides, the Nuns muſt 
have been very numerous, and their Looking-Glaſſes 
very great, or they muſt have had great plenty of 
them, ſince of theſe Mirrors was made ſo great a Bra- 
ſen Laver: And it ſeems theſe two laſt Conditions 
do not well agree with Nuns, who ſhould forget | 
their Beauty, if they have any, and conſequently R 
have no need of ſe great a number of Mirrors, But 
if it were true, that there was a Monaſtick State in 
the days of Moſes, what will become of the preten- 
ſions of the famous Succeſſors of Eliat, who main- 
tain ſtoutly, that it was begun by them? 
Theſe Women therefore, that came to Watch at 
the Door of the Tabernacle, were not Nuns, but 
Secular Women, who out of Devotion, went to 
ſpend the Night in Prayer, near the Houſe of the 
Lord. This Devotion was alſo in uſe in the days 
of Eli the Higb-Prieſt, and one of the Crimes of his 
Children was, that they Debauch'd theſe Women: 

The Scripture does not uſe in this place the word 

excubabant, as in the Paſſage of Exodar, but the word 
LINE bhlſer vabam, 
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| Mong the Indians, wie Mend Women 5 
— 6 bet their Nails to \prow en exttgord | 
ſenzek "and; 1 the: a — hay" 5 d' dae 1 
But the Jen, left ſomething car is unten 
ſhould lark under thy r Nas, and mingle with their 
Meat, pat d chem off very care fully: 1 made all 1 
thoſe that kept them ei ore em off; *where- 
fore the Scripture permitting thetii to Marry 4 Wo- 
man whom the ey took from their Enemies, 'cotn- | 
manded them to er, her Head tb be Sher d, and 
her Nail cut, ue radet Ceſariem & circurtcide} un- 
eue, Deut. 219 ver. 12. 98 7 (fo, Og 229 
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T. Matthew relates a Parable, which I think may 
be Explain d by a Ceremony of the nt 
This Evangelif, ſpeaking of the five ſooliſtr Firgins, 
who never . — of getting Oyl, till the Bride. 
groom was teady to cone in; tells us, chat at Mid- 
night they heard a great ory 7 "Which wald them, 
and gave notice of his Coming, Marth.” 25. 6. 2 
midnight there was a great cry wade; — ** Drs = 
groom comerh, N I | 
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It appears to be ſcarce agreeable to our Cuſtoms, = 

that a Man ſhould go'out on his Marriage-Nigit, 
and not return to his Houſe till Midnight, and thste- 

fore it may be ask d, whether there was any LA 
that oblig d him to do after this manner, ſince he at. 
riv'd in great Ceremony, at his Houſe, where the 

Women were ready with Lamps to go out and meet 
him, and a Feaſt was — 7 for him. 

Tis not difficult to anſwer this Queltign,-it we 
do it agreeably to the Cuſtoms of the Maus; for 
on the Day of their Marriage, the Husband and 
Wife being both in the ſame Palki, or Palanquin, 
(which is the ordinary way of Carriage in the Coun- 
try, and is carried by four Menupon their Shoulders,). 
go out between ſeven and eight a Clock at Night, 
accompanied with all their Kindred and Friends: 
The , Trumpets and Drums go before them, and 
they are lighted by a multitude of Maſſals, which are 
a kind of Flambeau's, the Make whereof, I ſhall 
quickly explain. e e 1 

Immediately behind the Palanquin of the New- 
Married Couple, walk many Women, whoſe buſi- 
neſs is to Sing Verſe, wherein they wiſh them all 
kind of Proſperity, as the Greeks and Romans former- 
ly us'd to do, in their Epithalamiums. "= 

I believe it is of theſe Publick Singers that the 
Scripture ſpeaks, when it ſays in the laſt Chapter of 
Eccleſiaſtes, ver. 4. And all the Daughters of Muſick 
ſhall be brought low, intending by that, to give us one 
Sigh of a publick Deſolation. . The Royal Prophet 
alſo mentions this fort of Women, and calls them, 
Fuvenculas tympaniſtrias. Pſal. 67. 26. | % 

The New-Married Couple go abroad in this Equi- 
page, for the ſpace of me Hours, after which they 
return to their own Houſe, where the Women and 

| Domeſtics wait for them. The whole Houſe is en- 
| _ < ightned with: little Lamps, and many of theſe Maſs 
| fals already mention d, are kept ready for their. ar- 
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betwitey the Faſt-Indians ard Jews, 69 
rival, beſides thoſe that accompany them, and go 
before their Palins. 

This ſort of Lights, are nothing elſe but many 
pieces of old Linen, ſqueez d hard againſt one an- 
other, in a round Figure, and forcibly thruſt down 
into a Mould of Copper. Thoſe who hold them in 
one Hand, have in the other a Bottle of the ſüme 
Metal, with the Mould of Copper, which is full of 
Oyl, and they take care to pour out of it, from” 
time to time, upon the Linen, which otherwiſe 
gives no light. Wang 

When the Bridegrogm and the Bride are come i- 
to the Houſe,” the Wife retires with the Women, 
and the Husband ſits down wich his Friends upon 
Tapiſtry or Mattreſſes, where their Meat is ferv'd 
up to them: The Company is always very nume- 
rous, and I doubt, if among the Greets, there were 
ſo many Bride-Maids as there are among the Indians. 

The Parable in the Goſpel, appears plainly to 
have relation to this Cuſtom, and perhaps the T, 
at leaſt in the Days of Feſws Chriſt, us d ſome Cere- 
mony that came near it, without which I cannot 
ſee, that a clear Explication can be given of this re- 
turn of the Spouſe at Midnight, and the Feaſt that 
is followed immediately after his arrival : And yet 
thoſe who have written of the Fewiſh Traditions, 
have ſaid nothing of it. EIS N 

It may very welt be, that Chrif fetch'd this Ex- ' 
ample from other Nations, which were near to Fu- * 
dea, and whoſe Cuſtoms and Ceremonies the Fews 
might no. W * 
It were in vain to allege, that this is only a Para- 

ble, for all thoſe which our Savior made uſe of, 
were founded either upon the Cuſtoms of the Fews, 
or of the other Nations that lay near to Palefine. * 
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1 ::Of: their ferent Tribes or Clans. = 


D. 


formerly 


l. N FS: 
ſides,the genera ea, each Tribe is divided in- 
to, ag infinite number of others, which are quite 


4 


The Idjans do not allow of this, and the have 


| among them ſome Coſtes ſo contemptible, ſuch as 
| : 2 =o 2 24L ens hat 
. : : 1 1 * 
Wc - | | , | 


* III 11 enn n > 5 oth 6 DIL NOks 1352 þ 
"HE Pagan lydians, are divided into Tribes, ag 
he Town were, but I could never ex- 


iſcover, bgw many there are of them; for be- 


different from one another, either in their Food, or 
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Between be Faſt: Thdians and Jews. 71 
that of the Pariar, that a Houſe would be iti a maß- 
ner Defil'd; if any one of them ſhould'date' to enter 
into it. They are deſigu d for the vileſt Works, and | 
dare not ſo much as touch others, WR ted be. A 
entirely Baniſh'd from their Caſte, and Ibo d pp n 
as Infamous, if they ſhould have the leaft farpi afity, - 
with them. ROUT en nn 
This Horror which the Pagans have fot that un- 
happy Caffe, is one of the greateſt hindtances which, 
the Miſſionaries meet with in the Converſion of theſes 
Infidel, who cannot be prevaifd upon to ſubmit᷑ to a 
Law, by which they ſee themſelyes in à manner o- 
blig d to take the Communion from the ſame Hand, 
which Adminiſters this Sacrament to the-Pariay, a 4 
conſequently expos d to the danger of toucking with 
their Lips and Fingers, what a Prria may have 
touch d with his; and therefore, they ate fote d upon 
this occaſion, to uſe extraordinary precautions. 
They refuſe alſo, tobe preſent in the ſamę Church 
with theſe Pariat; und in condeſcenſion to this 
weakneſs, the Reverend Fathers Feſais, have built 
at Pondichery, a little Chapel near their Church, to 
ſhelter theſe poor Wretches, who before were, o- 
blig d to ſtand without, and aſſiſt at Divine Service 
where the Rain falls upon them, and the Hear of 
the Sun baray chan what ene 
Some People may perhaps condemn this Method, 
and ſay, that the firſt effect of Cbriffiamty being 
Charity, we ought not to ſuffer this averſion an 
abhorrence which they have for the Pariaz, whom 
Baptiſm has made their Brethren in Jeſer Chrif, and 
that they ſhould apply themſelves to overcome that 
Natural Antipathy which all the other Caf; haye 
for this of the Porix. „ 
This is indeed what is done with a Zeal truly A- 


poſtolical, by the Reverend  Feſuits and Capuchins, 

where they 1 the — of Souls he pores 

the Gentlemen of Foreign Miſſons do with the liks 
ER 4 Appli- 


Application; but this ſort of Weakneſs is not to be 
overcome all on a fudden. When a Chuch js new- 
ly .Planted among Men, who, as I may ſay, ate 
wavering between Chriftianity and Idolatry, and have 
their Hands ftill Reeking with the Incenſe, which 
hey have « g's to falſe Gods, they ought to take 
pecial heed, that no ſuch ſudden Changes be at- 
en in a Place where they would have the 
Chriſtian Religion to flouriſh, and to be ſettled for a 
long time to come. 10 | 
We ſee, for inſtancę, in the Ad, of the Apoſtles, 
that tho theſe firſt Preachers of the Goſpel, being 
Aſſembled at Feryſalem, thought fit, that the Gentiles 
that were Converted to Chriitianity, ſhould not be 
obligd to Circumcifion.; It ſeem'd good to the Holy Ghoſt 
and to ws, fo lay upon you no greater burden than theſe ne- 
ceſſary things, Acts 15. 28. Yet St. Paul Circumcis d 


Timothy, becauſe of the abhprrence which the Fews, JU 
to. whom he was going to Preach the Kingdom of c 
God, had for every one that was not Circumcis d. ha 
And took and circumcis'd him, becauſe of the Jews that 
were in thoſe Quarters, for they all knew that his Father gr 
Was 4 Greek, Acts 16. 3. | . | th 
We have alſo in the O Teſtament an Example of a an 
much greater Toleration than this, which I am per- in 
ſuaded would not have been allow'd under Chriſtia- fo 
_ And har was when Naaman General of the King ha 
of Syria's Army, was cur'd of his Leprofie by Eliſhs : C 
He promis'd this Prophet, that he would never th 
adore any Ide] for the future, and that he would ſe 
Worſhip only the true God, ro whom he od his ſo 
Cure. Yet, becauſe his Office oblig d him to wait 
| upon his Prince into the Temple of Rimmon, and to ti 
| ſerve him as an Eſquire ; upon this account he pray'd W «4: 
| Ebſhe to entreat the Lord; if when the King lean'd bn 
 _ cp him, and Worſhip'dthe Idol, he Worſhip'd it allo, W =« 
S 5. e. bow d himſelf before it. In this thing Pardon thy W ©: 
; ſervant, that when wy Maſter goeth into the Howe 1 Wh 


,* : 


| 
Rimmon 
1 . 
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immon to worſhip there, and be leaneth on my Hand; 
— I bow my ſelf in the Houſe Rimmon, en I 
Toner ſelf is the Houſe of Rinnes, ths Lend pundit - 
thy ſervant in tha thing, 2 Kings 5.18. And the 
Prophet Eliha anſwer d him in ſuch a manner, 26 
makes us believe that he conſented to it, for after” 
this requeſt, he ſaid, only, Go in peace. At leaſt, it 
cannot be ſaid that he condemn'd him, : 
I have related theſe Examples, only to ſhow, that 
certain things may be ſometimes allow'd for the 
hardneſs of Mens Hearts; eſpecially, when they are 
not directly oppoſize to the fundamental points of 
Religion, and when we ſee great danger would en- 
ſue upon refuſing of them: But this muſt be done 
ſo, that Men may not be able to draw conſequences: 
from it for the future, and look upon it as a formal 
Grant, and an abſolute Conſent, which was only a 
ure Sufferance for a time, and therefore. great care 
* be taken, to inform them of this before-: 
han . l nl 
Theſe Matters are indeed very nice, and require 
great Prudence and Diſcretion, which perhaps are 
the two things moſt neceſſary in the Miſſioneries, 
and which I am perſuaded the Holy Labourers 
in the Lords Vineyard, are perfectly poſſeſs d of; 
for there is Reaſon to believe, that Heaven which 
has inſpir'd them with ſuch a glorious deſign, as the 
Converſion of the Gentiles, would not retule them 
thoſe Vertues they ſtand in need of, to acquit them-. 
ſelves worthily ; at leaſt, Charity obliges us to think 
ſo of them. 75 
We ought therefore to hope, that in Proceſs of 
time, ſome means may be found out, to deſtroy by 
degrees thig ſtrong Antipathy, which all the Pagen- 
indians have for the Pariar: Time alone, does often 
remedy ſome things, which it would be vain and 
dangerous to attempt at the beginning: And be- 
lides we ought not ta doubt, but when the wiſe Di- 
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reftots of Souls, ſhall find the leaſt proſpect of ſettling 
Chriſtian Charity im its Purity, in the Hearts of the 
Indians, they will employ all their Power to do it. 
his diſtinction of Tribes. and Families, and the 
care that was taken to prevent as much as is poſſible, 
the Marrying into other Tribes, did in Ancient times, 
Ruthorize theſe Marriages between thoſe that were 
near a-kin. Jacob, for inſtance, rather than take 
2 Canaanitiſh Woman to Wife, Married his two 
_ Couſin-germans, Leah and Rachel, who beſides were 
Sifters ; and before the written Law, this kind of 
Marriages was frequent. In Proceſs of time, theſe 
things were carried much higher, for Solon per- 
mitted to the Athenians, the Marriages between 
Brethren. and Siſters, provided they had the 
ſame” Father, but not the ſame Mother: Lyeurgm, 
on the contrary, allow'd' of Marriage between Bre- 
thren and Siſters, who had the ſame Mother, but 
not the ſame Father; and the Egyptians permitted 
Marriage indifferently, between the one and the 
other. We ſceat this day among the Perſians, Mar- 
riages much more Monſtrous ;- the Son, for inſtance, 
may Marry his Mother: All Perſons of Quality, 
thus among them, as Philo relates, de ſpecial: 

Leg. and thoſe who were Born of theſe Marriages, 
were the more Honour'd, and counted worthy, as 
they ſay, of a Throne, upon this account, that a Man 


ought to be eſteem d ſo much the more perfect, the 
leſs his Blood is mix d. 


AATICLE. MX. 
O the Head of each Tribe or Caſte. 


Very Eaſe has its Head, who is appointed tomain- 

; E tain its Privileges, and to promote the Obſerva- 
tion of the Laws, and in general to take care, chat all 
mery rats” 
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Buſineſs be orderly manag d: And when they tragt of 
any Article that concerns the whole Nation, chiefly, 
when it relates to their Cuſtoms, Rights, and j uſtica, or 
generally to all Aﬀairs of Policy, theſe Heads aſſem—- 
ble to Examine andDetermine what is fit to be done: 

Theſe are what the Jews call the Princes of their 
Tribes, of whom tis ſaid, That they ſate upon twelve | 
Thrones, judging the twelve Tribes of Iſrael, and | 
who are alſo mention'd in Denrermmmy;, Chap. 5. 23. | 
and Chap. 29. 10. They did nothing, conſiderable 
without their conſent: And becauſe every one of 
them in his Tribe, had Authority to oblige the Peo- 
ple to obſerve the Rules which the Lord had pre- 
{crib'd, and to reform the Abuſes which were com-. 
mitted againſt them, God begun always with Puniſh- 
ing thoſe Sins, which they did not oppoſe; as may: be 
ſeen in Numbers ; where we read, that when the 
Iſraelites, being entic'd by the Moabitiſh Women, had 
Worſhip'd their God, Beelphegor, he order'd Mes in 
the firſt place, to cauſe all the Princes of Iſrael to be 
Hang d up, i. e. the Heads of the Tribes, Tals all ih 
Heads of the People, and hang them up before the Lond, 
againſt the Sun, that the fierce anger of the Lord may be 
turn d away from Iſrael, Numb. 25. ver. 4. 5] 

The Grecians had alſo ſuch as preſided over each 
of the Ten parts'which made up the City. of Athens, 
which the Atbenians call d Phule, which was the ſame 
thing with the Tribes among the Fews, and to every 
one of theſe Heads, they gave the Names of Archi- 
phulos, Phylarchos, Archos or Archegos. 

This diltinction of the principal Families which 
madeiup the Tribes, was alſo us d among the Iſraelites; 
They had twelve Tribes, and each of them had its 
Head or Prince, as the Scripture informs us. Theſe 
are the Sons of Iſhmael, and theſe are their Names 
by their Towns, and by their Caſtles ; twelve Princes a- 
cording to their Nations, Gen. 25. 16. {5 23G; 
Thoſe, who in Ancient times firſt founded 2 | 

| Mo- 


and if any one does fo much as frequent their Com- 


beſides many Waſhings he is oblig'd to uſe, that he 
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Monarchies, which in Proceſs of time became ſo 
famous, were nothing elſe but the Heads of Tribes, 
and aſſum d no other Title but that, at firſt among 
their Equals: but by degrees, abuſing that Dignity, 
they forfook at laſt the Title of Father, to aſſume 
that of Emperor and King, and often chang'd,' even 
the Name of Protec or into that of Zyrannw. ' © 


reer XX. 
of their Excommunicate Perſons.- : 


HE Indians have among them ſuch Perſons a 

are Excommunicate, as formerly the Fews had, 
He that is Excommunicate is ſaid to loſe his Caſte, 3. e. 
he is no more to be reckon d as one of the Members 
of his Tribe. Thoſe who are in this condition, are 
lookt upon · as infamous, and every Body ſhuns them; 


1 
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any, he partakes of their Infamy, and is judg d no 
eſs to have loſt his Caffe; and the others have ſo 
great an abhorrence of them, that chey break in 
pieces all the Earthen Pots, they have made uſe of: 


And this they do likewiſe, whenever a Foreigner or k, 
a Paria, does ſo much as touch the Pots which are 1 
deſign'd for their own uſe, looking upon every thing ſp 
as Profane which has paſs'd thro' their Hands. hi 
The moſt common Caules of Excommunication are, hy 
for inſtance, To Drink Wine, to Eat of a Cow, P 
to Eat with Foreigners, or with Parias, or even to 1 
Eat of that which they have made ready. 4:2 WM 
When a Man is once declar'd to have faln from ur 
his Tribe, it coſts him much Mony to reſtore himſelf, . 


may wipe off the Defilement they pretend he has 
contracted. | = 


All the Ancient Pagans had likewiſe Excommuni- 


catei, 
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cates, who were forbidden to approach their Tem- 
ples, or the ſacred Groves in which they offer d 8a- 
crifices, and where Prayers were made to the Gods. 
Before they begun their Ceremonies, the Priefts 
took care to advertiſe thoſe, who by ſome ill actions, 
were become unworthy of partaking in them, to 
withdraw, and not to defile by their prefence the 
Holy Places, which were Conſecrated to the Deity, 
as Virgil relates in the ſixth Book of his Æneidi. 


—— Procul, O procul eſte Profani, 
Conclamat vates, totoque abſiſtite Iuco. 


The word Excommunicate, ſignifies among us, one 
excluded from the Communion, as the word * 
nus, lignified among the Ancients, one excl 
from the Temples, and Sacrifices, for Profanae is as if 
one would ſay, procul à fano. 


ARTICLE XXI. 
of their 3 of Building and watering Gardens. 


82 relating in his Eccleſiaſtes, all the Works he 
had made for his own ſatisfaction, that he might 
ſpend his Days in great Eaſe and Pleaſure, and make 
himſelf in appearance a happy Man, tells us, that 
he made Pools of water, to water therewith the 
Plantation of young Trees; Er extruxi mibi piſcinas, 
«t irrigarent Hluam lignorum germinantium, Ecclel. 2. 6. 
I think that the moſt Natural way of underſtand- 
ing this Paſſage, agreeably to our Cuſtoms, were to 
ſay, that the S6rjpture underſtands by this Wood of 
young Trees, a Seminary, where the young Trees 
are Planted as thick by one another as in a Wood ; 
yet it ſeems, that by this we are to underſtand in 
general, the Gardens which Solomon. Planted, aſter 


he 
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be was advanc'd to the Throne; for among the ff 
Feu, Gardens were nothing elſe but real Woods'vf 
*Fruit-trees, upon which account they are often in 


Scripture call d Pomaria. 
Ihe Gardens of the Indians are built very near af. 
ter the ſame manner, and are nothing elſe but a 
confus d heap of all ſorts of Trees, Planted for the 
moſt part without any Order or Symmetry, which 
nevertheleſs have a peculiar agreeableneſs, and 
which I would prefer in the Hot Countries, to the 
great open Walks, accompanied with fine Plats, which 
may indeed pleaſe the Sight, but afford no ſhelter 
againſt the Rays of the ſcorching Sun, to which tis 
very troubleſome to be expos d. 15 
Theſe Pools of water, which Solomon ſpeaks of, and 
which he ſays he made, for watering this Foreſt oſ 
young Trees, are us d alſo among the Indians, and 
perhaps it will not be difficult to apprehend the 
manner in. which they uſe them. | 
There is commonly in theſe Gardens, a great Pit, 
or kind of Fiſh- pool, which is full of Rain · water; 
and juſt by it there is a Baſon of Brick, rais d about 
two Foot higher then the Ground: When there- 
fore they have a mind to water the Garden, it i 
filld with water from the Fiſh-pool or Pit, which, 
thro a Hole that is at the bottom, falls into a Canal, 
that is divided into many Branches, proportionable 
in bigneſs to their diſtance from the Baſon, and car- 
$90 tries the water to the Foot of each Tree, and to each 
h Plat of Herbs; and when the Gardiners think they 
li are watred enough, they ſtop up, or turn aſide, the 
h Canals with clods of Earth. +. 
1 After this manner, the Romans water'd their Gar 
on | dens, and even their Meadows; and of theſe Brow Wo 
0 or Canali, Virgil ſpeaks, when he ſays, Claudite en rar; 
10 rivos 2 prata hiberunt. ur 
| The Ialians have preſferv'd. the ſame. Cullen; offe 
which is alſo follow'd by almoſt all the People d for ; 
Levan, 


* * 
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Levant, and which is more Commodions than the 
way we make uſe of, for by the means of theſe C. 
nals, a great Garden may be ſooner Mater d, than 
one ſingle Square- plat by our Water · pots. 


ARTICLE NI. 
e ot 
; Of the Abhorrence they have for every thing that a contrary 


Heophrattus. obſerves in his Characters, . that at 
Athens (which in his time was the Seat of 
C;vility ) there were ſome Men ſo very ſerupulous 
and nice, that they would not go into any place 
where they ſhould ſee a Bird of a bad Omen, with« 
out throwing before them in their way; three little 
Stones, or ſpitting in their Boſom to remove as it . 
were far from them, the conſequences of this bad 
Preſage. it penn fe 
There are many among the Idjans, who follow 
this Cuſtom : And one day when I was at Balaſſor, 
a Pagan Indian ſtopt ſhorr, and ſought out three 
Stones, which he threw into a place thro which he 
was to paſs, and where he had ſeen a Beurb Seaman, 
in ſuch a Poſture, which tho' neceſſary, was not 
very decent, and which they abhor above allthings ; 
and therefore when Nature obliges them to any ſuch 
thing, they uſe all the precautions imaginable to 
hide themſelves. | 
Upon. occaſion of this abhorrence, which the I. 
lian: have-for every thing that in the leaſt is contra- 
ry to Decency, I will relate one of their Cuſtoms, 
which is mention di by an Ancient Author in his 
Works, and is by him recommended to his Contempo- 
raries : But ſince I cannot make uſe of ſuch terms in 
our Language, as are employ'd by others, without » 
offending againſt Decency, I ſhall uſe only the Latin 


for a few Lines. - Inter 


Dilly 


the 
am, 


exactè tenent Gentiles Indi; quippe ſtinper ad terram 
uſque inclinati, & quodammodo ſedentes mingunt, fan- 


— 
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Inter prudentes tum Religionts, tum Urbanjtatss regula; 
qu temporis ſui bomines Docere conabatur Heſiodus, bit 
invenitur. Neque in via, neque extra viam prog 
diendo meias, neque denudatus 
divinus vir & prudens mingit, aut idem accedens 
ad parietem bene ſepti atrii. Hanc ultimans conſuets- 


dinem ſo tenebant Judzi, ut videre «ft in Scripturs 
i 


cum Deus alicui familiæ deſtrutionem minatur, | 


Sacra; 1 | 
ſemper fere dicit , Delebo de familia ejus omneth 
mingentem ad parietem : Hiz verbis indicans mares, 
quibus ſublats & familia tollitur. Primam vero non mins 


temque, vel ad ſolem converſum, veſicam exonerate, apul 
ipſos abominabile eſt. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


. Of the bad Preſages they make from the Situation of | 
| Croaking of Crows. 1 


' A Ltho' Crows are very common among the Ind} 
ans, yet the Pagans look upon them as Birds 


of a bad Omen, and particularly the Banians, who 


are a peculiar Caſte, that applies it ſelf only to Mer- 
chandize. They would not for all the World un- 
dertake any Buſineſs it going out of their Houſes, 
- a Morning, they found a Crow ſitting before then 

oor. 
The Ancients did likewiſe look upon that 
Place as unhappy, where a Crow had Croak d in 
the Morning ; and Heſiod forbids to leave a Houſe 
imperſect, for fear leſt a Co ſhould come and 


Croak when ſitting upon it. Nequs domuns facien! 


imperfectam relinquito, ne forte inſidens crocitet ria 
= ee 5.3 18 
Neis 
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Neither is Europe itſelf perfectly free from ü 
Superſtition , and I remember that I have heard 
ſome People of good Quality in Fance ſay; that 
when the Crow or Owl make a Noiſe beſoſe Da 
on the top of a Houſe ,,- it was an infallible Sign, 
that ſomebody was to die there; and I belieys, that 
the Natural Inclination which fome People 2275 


theſe Birds to have for dead Bodili, and in general 
for all kind of Corruption, is the Caùſe of that do 
Omen they make from their Voice, and every thing 
that belongs to them. Yer ſome pretend, that theſs 
| Animals are in effe& ſenſible of the Bodies which 
begin to be diſorder'd, and becauſe they love Corruption, 
they come always as near them A they can, 
3 1 + [2h EAI | 
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ARTICE E XXIV. 


h a 1 , f 8 4 * ans 4 22 
Of che Averſion ſome of them Baus fur a Mouſe , which 
jet ſome among them do dae. 


F the Indians abſtain from eating certain Animals, 
out of the Reſpe& and Veneration they have 
tor them, there are alſo others from which they 
abſtain out of an Averſion 5 becauſe they look upon 
them as unclean , and which they dare not eat of, 
under Pain of being caſt out of cheir Tribe, and be- 
ing reputed Infamous. e 
The Afouſe , for Inſtance, is one of theſe Ani- 
mals to which they have a great Averſion ; 9 th 
1 there are ſome among them wo publickly eat it, be- 

ny cauſe they run no Hazard from their Coffs, neither, 
can they be thruſt down lower than they are: Such 
i — = Carriers of Palanquins., who are commonly 
call d Boes. E . 
Alcho this Animal was likewife abhorr d erf 

de Fews, and in Cebit. T1. 29. they were forbid- * 
Len co eat ir, yet there were many of chem 85 i 
: etal. 
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tranſgreſs d this Prohibition; as may be ſeen in the 
laſt Chapter of Iſaiah, where the Prophet threatens 
them with the Wrath of GOD: They that eat 

Swine s Fleſb, and the Abomination, and the Mouſe, ſhall 
be conſunied together, ſaith the. LO R D, Ia. £6. 17. 
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55 ART-4C LE Xv. 
ED Of .cheir Funerals. 
1 2%\ | | #7 +8 


HE Indians have no general Rules for theif 
I Hal: Some throw the Dead into the 
Ganges, many Bury them under Ground, and others 
Burn them, Thoſe who Interr them, take care to 
carry, for a certain Number of Days, Rice, Fo 
and Flowers, and lay them on their Graves: An 
all the Ancient Pagan, us d to do this; ſo that the 
Cuſtom which crept into the Church in the Prim 
tive Times, was a Relique of Paganiſm, which 
S. Auſtin rebukes in the Chriftians of his Time. 
Whether they interr the Bodies or burn them 
they never fail to waſh them well before- hand, and 
- afterwards to rub them with Oil. All Antiquy 
religiouſly obſerv d this Cuſtom of waſhing tia 
Dead before they buried them, and thought that 
this was the true way of knowing whether ths 
were really dead, or only in a Lethargy ; becaute 
if they had but a little ſenſe left in them, this N 
ter would rouze them out of their dead Sleep z a 
ſo much the rather, becauſe many of them walls 
with Water boiling-hot. This Cuſtom is al 
continu d in Europe of Waſhing dead Bodies 5+ bl 
they uſe for that purpoſe only lukewarm Wares 
decauſe they waſh them only to make them clean, 
and have no thought of diſcovering by this mean 
whether they be t-1ily dead os no. 35 2 
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The Fews commonly waſh'd the Dead, ad we 


find that thus they us d Tabitha. And it came'td paſs 
in theſe days , that ſhe fell k and died , whom when 


they bad waſhd, they laid her in an upper-chanber, 


Act. 9. 37. This Cuſtom was alſo retain'® under 
Chriſtianity; and St. Gre of Tours ſpeaking of 
St. Pelagia, ſays, that * 
cording to cuſtom , ſhe was put into a Bier j*© and 
carried to Church. Abluta juxta'morems, collocation in 
feretro, atque in Eccleſiam deportatur. Greg. Turon. 
de Gle. Conf. c. 104. D 2Q8N 
The Fews did not only waſh their dead Bodies, 
but alſo embalm'd them, and rab them wich Spices 
to preſerve them, as much as poſſible , from Cor- 
ruption; eſpecially the Bodies of Princes. Thus 
Foſeph caus'd his Father Jacob to be embalm d, and in 
proceſs of time they did the ſame thing to the Kings 
of Iſrael and Fudab : Yer ſome of them, upon he 
account of their Wickedneſs, were depriv'd of this 
Honour; as for inſtance , Foram King of Fulab, 
who was indeed laid in the Sepwlcbre of his Anceſtors, 
but without Embalming , and all the other Ceremo- 
nies, which are uſually obſerv'd upon ſuch-like 
Occaſions: At leaſt, it ſeems that this is the only 
Senſe that can be put upon that Place of the Chro- 
nicles: And it came to paſs in 22 of time, — bi 
Bowels fell out 7 nn & Sickneſs ; ſo be died 
ſore diſeaſes, and hs People made no Burning for bim, liks 


rhe Burning of bus Fathers, 2 Chtöm, Af. 29% For 


indeed they muſt paſs thro' the Nye, in offer to 
Embalming ; and it was neceſſary that the 2 
they made uſe of, ſuch as Myrrhe, Incenſe , | 
Arabic, Cedar-Water, and all the other — Bp 
employ'd to this purpoſe, ſhould be boiling-hot, to 


make them penetrate into the Fleſh; fo that it was 
indeed burning of them, to rab them ſo very bor into 


the Body, as the Cuſtom was. 


— 


ſhe was waſllid' ace - 
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They had leatn'd from the Egyptian this Way 
| of Embalming Bodies, and the Bodies thus embalm d, 
gc2.te what we call AMAummies. Among the reſt, I 
| ſaw one at Leyden, which was very fair; it has all 
its Teeth ſtill, the Skin is black and ſhrivel'd , the 
Body is all wrapt up in gummy Bandages ; and the 
Arms do no-where appear, being plac'd like thoſe 
of an Infant in Swadling-Cloaths : It is indeed won- 
derful to ſee, that Spices ſhould be able to preſerve 
_ Bodies in their full Proportion, for the ſpace of per- 
haps 3000 Years. 
Sometimes Honey has been employ'd to preſerve 
Bodies, and to keep them from Corruption; and 
Nicepboras informs us, that thoſe who accompanied 
the Body of Epiphanius, made uſe of this Preſerva- 
tive to carry it as far as the Iſle of Cyprus, Epipha- 
nium vero in mari mortuum eſſe intellexi , quem comites 
ejus melle oblitum , ne quid forte ingratum corpori acci- 
| Ta, in Cyprum detulerunt, Nicephor. Hifl. lib. 12. 
Cap. 46. Fes | 
To return to the Indians, we ſee ſtill at their In- 
| terments , what the Scripture calls the Trumteters for 
the Dead; who are a ſort of Men, that go a little 
way before the dead Corps, and play upon a long 
Trumpet, whoſe doleful Sound is very agreeable 
to the ſad Occaſion, 

Before the Mogol became Maſter of the Indies, 
and while the Pagans had yet their particular 
Princes, the Wife of him that died, who was 
to be burnt, was oblig'd to fit upon a Load of Wood, 
holding the Body of her Hausband upon her Knees, 
and ſo the Fire conſum'd them both together. 

I ſay ſhe was oblig d, for tho the Relations of 
the Deceas'd could not — compel her, yet 
ſhe was ſo far under a Force, by the Manner in 
which ſhe muſt paſs the reſt of her Life, in caſe ſhe 

" refus'd to follow her Husband , that ſhe became in 
# manner a Slave to his Relations, and by them — 


P - 


reated with that Diſgrace and Cruelty, which was 
a thouſand times worſe than Deaaenmn. 
Yet there remain'd one way to avoid at ones 
Death and the bad Treatment of his Family, which 
as to make herſelf a Piblick Woman ; for then the 
Relations of her Hwband had no Power over her ; 
t being expreſly forbidden by the Law to abuſe this 
ſort of Women. | 50 1 
Theſe are they that commonly go in Crowds to 
Sing and Dance at Marriages, and other Publick 
YOccaſions of Rejoicing, and in general to any Place 
hither they are call d. While their Good Days laſte, 
they are well-receiv'd whereſoever they go, altho 
they are publickly known to be what they are; but 
ar are miſerable when they begin to decline; and 
and it is happy for them in this Condition, if the 
Younger Sort will make uſe of them as Servants, 
and give them their Food. CCR 
But to return to my Subject. Becauſe it was 8 
Diſgrace to his Family , whoſe Wife was not burnt, 
they us d their utmoſt Endeavours to perſuade ber 
to reſolve upon it. And for this end they attack d 
her in the time of her greateſt Grief, when"ſheo 
ſeem d to be moſt affected with the Death of her 
Hausband; and ſet before her Eyes all his Good 
Qualities , and heightned the Love he had for her: 
s In fine, they made uſe of every thing which mighe 
r beget a Tenderneſs for him, and make her willing 
5 to ſay, ſhe would not ſurvive him: For when ſhe 
„nad once pronounc'd this Fatal Aﬀent before three 
Sy or four Perſons, it was like the Interment in the 
River Ganges, and there was no way of Retratingity 
f beſides, that they loaded her with Praiſes, accom- 
ot panied her with Drums and Trum , encircled 
4 her with Garlands of Flowers, the Brabman⸗ 
as 


promis d her Eternal Happineſs, when ſhe had taken 
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this Reſolution ; whence it came to 
Women gef | 
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She was therefore conducted in Pomp ſitting up- 


| t 
on the Load of Wood, and at ſuch time as the Fire by 
was put to it, the Drums and Trumpets made a ter- * 
rible Noiſe, for fear her Cries ſhould be heard. N 
Aſter the ſame manner in ancient times did the * 
Ammonites , when ſtanding round about the Idol he 
Moloch, they ſert-Fire to it, and put a Child be- 2 
eween its Arms to be conſum'd: And the Nojle a 


of the Drums upon this Occaſion ; was the Cauſe 
why the Valley in which theſe abominable Sacri- 
fices were offer'd , was call'd Topher , which in He- 
brew ſignifieth a Drum. e 

Since the Moors became Maſters of this Country, 
they have, as much as they could, oppos d this de- 
teſtable Cuſtom, and they have alſo laid a heavy 
Tax upon the Kindred of thoſe, whole Wife ſhall 
be expos d upon a Load of Wood] ſo that now they 
do not Burn ſo many. 
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4 I have endeavour d to diſcover the Original of w. 
1 this Cruel Cuſtom , but could never find any thing of 
* certain about it: Only the lay, that formerly MW th 
4 the Wives Poifon'd their Husbands upon the leaſt an 
43 Diſcontent ; and therefore to oblige them not to D. 
5 ſhorten their Days, but to endeavour by all means 
| to prolong them, this great Diſgrace was fix d upon tit 
1 ſuch a Wife, as durſt ſurvive her Husband; that ſo MW re 
45 they ſeeing themſelves oblig'd in Honour to Die MW cc 
4 with them, or forc'd to pals the reſt of their Days w 
1 in a Miſerable Condition, might account it their MW th 
Intereſt to preſerve them. And thus a Wife ot 
appear d to take great Care of her Husband, when MW to 
ſhe did only take Care of Herſelf; and to ſhed K 
abundance of Tears upon the Account of his Death, ar 
when at the bottom ſhe only bewail d her own. -.;/ th 
They have ſomething like the ſame Cuſtom ig an 
Guinea; for there, when a greaa Lord dies, not only to 
© all his Wives whom he Jov'd beſt are put to Death, ar 
but alſo the Servants that were moſt dear to him ee 
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to the end, ſay they, that they may go to beat him 


companyand ſerve him in the other World. Upon 
this account, it is no pleaſure. to be Miſtreſs to a. 


Negro of Quality ; and I am perſuaded if we ſhould 
be ſo unhappy , as to have ſuch a Wicked Cuſtom 
here in Europe, the great Lords would be found 
more cruel than now they are, and that Celibacy 
would be more in vogue. 1 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


\ 


Of their Monks, cal d Fakirs, 


T has always been ſaid , that the Devil has his 
Martyrs ; but if there be any Place in the Uni- 

verſe, where it is ſo, tis certainly in the Indies, 
where there are Fakirs, who properly are the Monks 
of the Country ; who do ſuch things , as exceed a 
thouſand times, what we read of the Mortification 
and Penance that was endur'd by the Fathers in the 
Deſarts. | 

Many make a Vow to continue all their Life- 
time in the ſame Poſture, and in that Poſture they 
remain : So ſome of them never lie down, but are 
continually ſupported by a Cord, or Stick, upon 
which they lean with their Armpits; others have 
their Hands always lifted up to Heaven : And man 
other Mortifications they uſe, the leaſt of which is 
to cut their Fleſh m pieces with a Whip, or a 
Knife. They look upon themſelves, as Man that 
are not of this World; and becauſe they fancy, that 
they are above all the Paſſions of Humane Nature, 
and in a State of Innocence; many of them walk 
forth , or ſhow themſelves pablichty uite naked, 
and never cover, What Decency forbi 
coyer'd, ON 
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naked, as St. Auſtin relates; and in this condition 


Hereſ. c. 31. St. Epipbanias is cited as ſpeaking too 


Place, that they follow'd the Rules of Monks; i. e. 


© of "this World: The greateſt part of them mains | 
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Theſe are not the only Perſons, who have pre- 
tended to be free from Paſſions , and from all thig 
Inclinations that Nakedneſs can inſpire ; whom the 
Adamites have imitated in this particular Cuſtom: 
For the Hereticks who came out from the Se& of 
the Carpocratians and Gnofticks, aſſembled quite 


hey heerg the Lectures that were made, they pray d, 
and even celebrated the Sacrament. Nudi itaqus 
mares fæminæque conveniunt ,' nudi leftiones audium, 
uudi orant , nudi celebrant Sacramenta. S. Auguſtin. de 


ſeverely of theſe Hereticks ; and his Authority is 
mads uſe of, to prove that they committed all ſorts: 
of vile Actions in their Aſſemblies , and that they 
Wholly rejected Prayer. Diction. Crit. of Bayle. Yet, as 
we have juft now ſhown , St. Auftin ſays poſitively, 
that they pray'd; ind even St.E piphanizs ſays in one 


they obſerv'd Continence, and even condemn'd Mar- 
rite Monachorum C continentium inſtituta ſectantur, 

riuſtiaſque condemmant. St. Epipfian. 7. I. I. 2. And ar 
therglore tis no wiſe probable, that they ſhould at 1 


firſt commit publickly all the Crimes that are im- V 
ꝑuted to them: But ſome pretend, that in proceſs W cc 
of time they abandon'd themſelves to their Luſts, to 
and that their Nakednef, which they look d upon at th 
the — as a certain Means of reſtoring them 0 
ſelves to the State of Innocence, and being made al 


conformable to Adam before the Fall, plung'd them u 
afterwards into che higheſt degrees of Lewdnef; | 

Which appears to be probable enough. © "ll 
The Common People are fully perſuaded of the 
Vertue and Innocence of the Fakirs, but then they 
muſt appear to be abſtracted from every thing that 
tan gratify the Senſes, and to meddle in nb Affain 
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hain this Character well cnough, and act their pat 
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in publick tolerably well; but in private they arg 

accus'd of committing among themſelves enormous 
Crimes; and perhaps ſome talk too much againſt 
them. 

We ſee in the Book of Kings, what ſtrange Ways 
the Prieſts of Baal made uſe of to honour their God, to 
invoke him, and obtain ſome Favour from him ; and 
as the Scripture obſerves , to make Fire come down 
from Heaven upon their Sacrifice; how they. cut 
themſelves with Knives and Lancets till the Blood 
guſh'd out. Clamabant ergo voce magna, & incidebant 
ſe juxta ritum ſuum cultri & lanceols , donec perf unde- 
rentur ſanguine, 1 King. 18. 28. Which the Fakirs 
do ſtill to this day, as we have already obſerv'd, Some 
of them make a Vow, to rowl themſelves, for a cer- 
tain number of Leagues, over every thing that 

comes in their Way, whether it be Stones or 
Tnorns, whereby they tear all their Body in pieces: 
And this kind of Mortification is alſo very commog 
among them. 

The Indians have alſo another fort of Fakirs, wha 
are leſs auſtere, or to ſpeak properly , leſs fooliſh 
who aſſemble in Troops, and go from Village to 
Village, to foretel Plenty, or threaten Barrennef, a- 
a cording as they are well or ill treated in any place 
to propheſie good Succeſs, to promiſe Children to choſs 
that have none, and Hwbands to thoſe that are weary 
of the State of Virginity: But they are great Rogweg, 
and tis dangerous to meet them in a ſolitary place, „ 
unleſs you be well provided to defend your ſelf; 

Yet they are held in great Veneration among the 
Pagans, and alſo among the Moors , who have ſome 
of that Sort among themſelves; and it would bg 
2 capital Crime to beat any one of them. 

' Theſe Aſſemblies of the Fakirs ( ſetting aſide 
their Religian and Bad Conduf#) are among the 
Indians, What the Schools of the Prophets were fore * 


merly among the Fews, whoſe Scholars were call d 
(1. 7 ne F 4+ Wet 5 on nn 
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Filis Propbetarum, Grex vel Chorus Prophetarum. Such en 
were thoſe whom Saul found, when he Prophefied Wl hin 
in che midſt of them. The Scripture ſaith, that they 
had Drums and Trumpets , — that it was at the 
Sound of theſe I=fruments they uttet d their Prophe. 
fies. Et ante eos Pſalterium, & Tympanum, & Tibiam, 
&* Citharam, 1 Sam. 10. f. 

The ſame Scripture informs us, That, when Febo- 
ſaphat, Foram, and the King of Edom were aſſembled 
againſt Meſha King of Moab, and the want of Water 
reduc d their Army to the greateſt Extremity, Febo- 
ſapbat ſent for Eliſha, to obtain by his Prayers the 
Aſſiſtance of Heaven; and that this Prophet, before 
he conſulted G O D, demanded a Song: Nunc autem the 
adducite mihi Pſaltem , cumque caneret Pſaltes , fatta put 
eſt ſuper eum manu Domini, & dixit, &c. 2 Kings, ¶ cer 
3. IF. anc 

To juſtify this extraordinary Way of conſulting MW i: 
GOD, and to give ſome Phyſical Account of it, 1 gre 
think we may ſay , That our Minds being ſo much ſid 
che fitter to receive the Commands of Heaven, and the 
to be the more attentive to its Voice, the leſs Cor- mc 
reſpondence it has with the Body; or the leſs the We 
Body is capable to repreſent to it ſuch things as may th. 
diſtract it; every thing that contributes to lull the the 
Senſes aſleep, and hinder them from being affected to 
with the Objects round about them, renders the Pro- me 
pher ſo much the more capable of — Divine il '* 
Fiſpiration: But nothing is more fit to produce this . 
Effect, than Voices, Inſtruments, and all ſorts of Muſick; D. 
which do in a manner lull all the Senſes aſleep by 18 
2 languiſhing Sound; or ſtriking them all cogether I 
by a confus'd and ſudden Noiſe, keep them all in 
0 ſuſpence, and fix none of them: For altho 2dufick W © 
5 acts not immediately upon any Senſe but that of 
Hearing , yet this Senſe has an Influence upon the th 
reft, as all the Senſes have upon one another, And to 
this we find by daily Experience , that when, ons Þ ſu 
7 | den * 
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cenſe is ſtrongly affected, all the reſt ſeem to ba 
hindred from doing their Office; as when we feel 
In acute Pain, our £yes do not diſtinctly perceive 
any Object, and our Ears perceive nothing but con- 
ſusd Sounds; and after the ſame manner are our 
other Senſes affected. | 
The Indian-Fakirs, whom I lately mention d, do 
likewiſe make uſe of Drums and Trumpets for venting. 
their pretended Prophecies; and in their Crowds of 
People there are always ſome, who endeavour to poſſeſs 
themſelves with a furious Rage, by making the vio- 
lent Motions of their Body correſpond with the 
ſudden and confus'd Noiſe of their Ifruments when 
chey are falling; and when by this means they have 
put themſelves out of Breath, then they pronounce 
certain Sentences, which the Pogans take for Oraches, 
and Predidions, | 
It was ſo uſual among the Fews, to ſee the 
greateſt part of the Prophets become furious and be- 
de themſelves, when they had a mind to utter 
their Prophecies , that the Name of Furiom Was Com» 
monly given to the Prophets; and when the 
were poſleſs'd with a Rage, then it was ſaid, 
that they Propheſied. This is the Expreſſion, which 
the Scripture makes uſe of with reſpe to Saul, both 
to denote that he became furious, and that he tor- 
j- mented his Body by violent Poſtures. And it came 
e to paß on the morrow , that the evil ſpirit from God came 
'S upon Saul, and he propheſied in the midi of the bouſe, and _ * 
: WW David played with hu hand as at other times, 1 Sam. 
I8. 10. 
: Whether what we read in ſome Poets, and more 
n particularly in Lactantius, about the Sibyls may be 
p taken for a true Hiſtory ; or only for a Fiction, as 
H ſome Learned Men think; yet this is very certain, 
& che Ancients imagin'd, that it was neceſſary in order 
d | 
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ſhould ſtand on end, the Members of their Body 
ſhould quake, and their Words ſhould be ill. 
ſounded ; at leaſt the People believ'd this. Neither 
ought this to appear ſurprizing, for theſe People 
who live without any Principles, and have no Af. 
ſiſtance from any Light , but what their own Wy, 
and an wngovern'd Fancy furniſhes, ſeek always after 
that which appears moſt extraordinary, and have 
an high Opinion of every thing they 40 not under. 
ſtand; nay they ſeem to take a Pleaſure in that 
which provokes their Fury, like Children, who love 
to hear fad and doleful Stories of Spirits, or Witcher, 
altho' they make them afraid. | 

But if the Common People greedily hunt after 
ſuch kind of Tales, and highly eſteem the Prediction. 
of the Diviners, yet Rational Men give no heed to 
them; nay they do not ſcruple publickly to mock 
at them. Thus the Poet Ennim, for inſtance, 
ſpeaking of theſe Diviners and Prophets, treats them 
very coarſly ; for he calls them ſuperſtitious , impu- 
dent, Fools and Beggars: He ſays, that they know 
not how to rake the right Way themſelves, while 
they pretend to ſhew it to others; and that while 
they promiſe others great Riches , they ask a Peny 
for an Alms. | 


Superſtitioſi vates, impudenteſque harioli ; 

Aut inertes, aut inſani, quibus egeſt as imperat ; 

Dui fibi ſemitam non ſapiunt, aliu monſtrant viam; 
 Quibme divitias pollicentur, ab hu drachmas ipſi petunt. 
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ARTICLE XI. 
of their ENCHANTMENTS. - 


E ſee in the Book of Baade, _ that Pharaoh = 
had his Enchanters , who could by their Are 
Ccounterfeit many of the Miracles which Adgſer 
wrought in the view of this Prince. The Time of 
doing theſe great Prodigies is now paſt, and fo'we 
are not any longer to expect that we ſhall meet with 
me like: (And if we ſhould find any fuch , I be- 
G licve ic would be the wiſeſt Courſe to conceal 
chem; for theſe kind of Stories are mighty - 
Y pected , eſpecially when they come ftom l 
Country. Nevertheleſs , ſince I am reſfolv'd to ſet 
down even the ſmalleſt things, wherein I can per- 
ceive an Agreement between the Indians and the 
Ancients, I hope I may be pardon d, if I fay 
E ſomething of the Enchamers. n. 
Their Enchantments, at leaſt ſo far as they are 
come to my knowledge, are conſin d within a very 
narrow Compaſs; for they conſiſt only in taking 
LSerpents, and making them dance at the Sound of the 
Flute : They commonly carry many ſorts of ches, 
which theykeep in Hampers, and go with them from 
Houſe to Houſe, and make them dance, when any 
body will give them any thing. 33 
When they meet with any of theſe Animals in 
WH their Gardens or Houſes, the common way of 
making them come out of their Holes, is b Pr. 
ing upon the Flute, and ſinging ſome Sag and 
then they take them up in their Hands , "without 
receiving any Hurt; but they take grant heed not” 
to kill them: And when they have dtawn them ot - 
of the place where they were, they carry them into 
the Fields, where they keep them with the reſt, to. 
make them dance upon Occaſion. —_ 
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It happen'd once where I was, that one of thenlf 
appear'd, that had lain conceaFd in a Guard- Houf 
and a Soldier kill'd it, which threw the prete e 
Enchanter into a ſtrange Conſternation; who tool 
it, and Buried it with a great deal of Veneration aff 
Ceremony, and put into the Hole where it wal 
interr'd a little Rice and Milk, as it were to expiarlf 
ehe Injury that had been done to the Race of th 
Serpents. 
The Egyptian, Phenicians, Grecians and Romans, uf 
ancient times ador'd the Serpent. The Figure off 
this Animal upon their Money, and in their Pichi 
is the Hieroglyphick of Health and Good Fortune ; and 
when it held its Tail in its Mouth , it ſignified in 
the firſt place Eternity; and ſecondly, the World 
becauſe by a General Law, all Men are oblig d to 
return to the Place from whence they came: And 
thus perhaps, to make the Fews think of having 
Recourſe to GOD for Health , and the Cure they 
wanted, Moſes lifted up the Brazen Serpent, which, 
as he might have ſeen in Egypt, was the Hieroghphick 
of both theſe. 7 
It would be difficult to aſſign the Reaſon of this 
uftiverſal Veneration which almoſt all Nations have 
Had for Serpents, which are otherwiſe frightful Ani: 
mals, and can do nothing but Hurt. Perhaps it ws 
done upon the fame Account, that the Negros 0 
Guinea do ſtill offer Sacrifice to the Devil; i. e. fot 
Fear left they ſhould do them ſome Miſchief z which 
is the Reaſon they endeavour by their Submiſſion and 
"Worſhip to pacifie them. Perhaps this was a Conſe 
quent of the Hiſtory of Eve and the Serpent related 
- by Moſes' in Geneſis, which was known to other Ny 
tions: But after what Manner, and upon what AcY 
count ſoever, this Worſhip was at firſt eſtabliſh'd, chis i 
certain, that it was moſt General, and there is ſcare 
any Nation in which it has not been us d. 
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1 have heard of ſeveral Perſons who have related 
aſtoniſhing Stories of theſe Indian Enchanters; hut 
for my part, as in ſuch an Article I can ſcarce be- 
live what 1 have feen, ſo I cannot think fit to weary 
my Reader with a long Narrative of theſe Prodigies ; 
and therefore I ſhall only add, That it appears to me 
very probable , that this kind of People in Ancient 
Times, were the firſt and the only Enchanters ; and 

that perhaps the Inconvenience which Men ſuffer d 
tom Serpents or other Animals ,- occaſion'd ſome to 
ſeek out the way of maſtering them. And fo we 
ind, that Egypt, which was the Country that 
abounded molt in creeping things , was alſo the moſt 
Famous for this kind of Myſteries. ; Fo 
di But whether this be done by the help of the 
1.0 Devil, or meerly by ſome ſecret Cauſes in Nature , is 
* a Queſtion that I dare not enter upon; for: what- 

"Y ſoe ver Side I ſhould take, I ſhall certainly meet with 
a great many Adverſaries. 

[ ſhall only obſerve, that the Name Incantator, and 
W fat of Epodos , which both ſignifie the ſame thing, 
mei and are the Names that the Ancients gave to all 
thoſe that did extraordinary things , do ſufficiently 
juſtifie this Conjecture about the firſt Inchanters ; for 
both of them ſignifie a Man that Sings about any 
thing, or upon the account of any thing; as the 
Indians do at prefent , when they have a mind 
to bring forth the Serpents, or to make them 
Dance. | £221 

The Jews, who continued a long time with the 

Egyptians , might very well learn to practiſe theſe 
WM Tricks of the Egyptians, for they are often men- 
tion d in Scripture; but ſuppoſing that they did not 
wake uſe of them, yet at leaſt they knew them, and 
underſtood after what manner other Nations tock 


nels of Sinners to a Serpent, or an Adder, that will not 
hearken to the Voice of the Ischavier, Their Poiſon 


thoſe creeping things ; for David compares the Mad= 
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s lh an woke of a ſerpent ; they are like the ded 


adler that ſtoppeth her ear, which will not hearken to th; 
voice of the 9 charm be never ſo wiſely; Pſ. 58.4 

*Tis moſt certain, that Men have always talk 
of the Power which Iichanters or Magicians had over 
theſe creeping things; and that they have always 
ſaid, that they could allure, and kill Serpents by their 
Songs. *Virgil ſpeaking of Poetry, ( which was the 
common Style of theſe Diviners and Inchanter, 
whence both of them are indifferently call'd by the 
Name of Yates ) ſays, that it could fetch down the 


Moon to the Earth; that Circe by ſinging cettain 


Verſes, chang'd the Companions of Ulyſſes into Hogs, 
and that by the ſame means theSerpents were kill d in 
the Meadows. 


Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere lunam, 

Carminibus Circe ſociot mutavit Uhyſſi, 

Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur angus, 
Virg. lib. 8. 


Ovid in his Amours ſpeaks of them in the ſame 
terms, and expreſſes the manner of taking Serpent. 
in theſe words, Rumpere vocibas angies. 

Silius alſo relates the ſame thing, ſpeaking of the 
Marmarides , who were a People of Africs , whole 
Power he admir'd; and fays , that by their finging 
they found out the way of taming Serpents ,. and 
making them docible : 


Ad quorum cantus ſerpens oblita veneni, 
Ad quorum cantus mites jacuerè Ceraſte, 


In fine all the Ancients agree, that there wen 
ſome People, who by certain Ferſes or Words, 
did wonderful things; There were ſome ,' accor-B 
ing to Ovid, who could kill the Fifb, dry up the 
Fountains , and make the Fruit fall off the * 
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hy pronouncing only ſome Verſes; or ſinging ſong 


Songs. 


1 Carmine læſa Ceres ſterilem vaneſcit in berbam; 
et Deficiunt læſi carmine fontes aqua, | 
5 Ilicibus glandes, cant ataque vitibas uu 

= Decidit, & nullo poma movente fluunt. 

19 | FBS 

i ARTICLE XXVII. 

he | 21 


un Of ther PRIESTS, cad BRACHMANS. 
in INCE I have lately mention d the ancient 
Brachmans, I think my ſelf oblig d to ſay ſome· 
thing more particular upon that Subject, and to 
give ſom Account of the Figure which the Succeſ- 
ſors of theſe Great Men make at preſent. The 
Brachmans were ſo Famous in Antiquity, that ſome 
have come as far to hear them, as the nom of 
of 


BH Sheba did formerly to hear the Wiſdom of So- 
me lomon. 1 vet 


* 


1 St. Ferom writing to Paulinas, and giving him an 

| Account of the Learned Men, who out of a deſire 
the to improve themſelves ,» kave travell d thro' feverat 
ole Countries, and have gone even to the utmoſt Bor- 


ng ders of the Earth, that they might find out ſome 
and Able Men, for increaſing their Knowledge, tells us, 
that the Famous Apollonias travell'd thro the Country 
of the Scythians and Maſſagetes., paſs'd over the 
famous River Phiſon , which is Ganges, and. at laſt 
arriv'd among the Brabmam, where the Learned 
BY, Hiarchas, being feated on a Throne of Gold, taughe 
ere ſome ſelect Diſciples, the Secrets of Natwre, the Mo- 
rd, tion of the Stars, and the Computation of the Years. 
Id- As to the Throne of Gold, give me leavt now 
the a ſecond time to remarx, That tis very ſtrange, 

S. Ferow ſhould fo much ä the Quan 


3 
of 
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' of Gold, which is to be found about Ganges, and on 
the Coaſt of Coromandel ; that Qaintus Curtius ſhould 
alſo tell us of greater Quantities that are in the 
Lands water d by the River Inde, whereas now at this 
Day there is ſo little of it to be found, in compariſon 
of what they have told us; the greateſt Riches of 
the Indies, from the Ganges to the Sinus Perſicus, being 


the Mines of Diamonds in the Kingdom of Gol 


conda; but all the Silver that is brought thither by 


Strangers, and almoſt all the Gold that is there, 


comes from the Iſle of Sumatra, or elſe from 
China. | x He. oY. 
| T6 reſume the Matter a little higher, with re- 
ſpect to Apollonia, we obſerve with ſome Author 
that after be had paſs d the River Indes, he — 


into a Country where formerly the Famous Porm 
reign d, who had to do with Alexander; and that 


he was at the City Taxils , which ſome have pre- 
tended, but without ſufficient ground, to be Cam- 
baia, a City of Guzerat. This Kingdom was then 
govern'd by Pharaates,who was a very mild Prince, 
and greatly belov'd by his Subjects; fo that he en- 
tirely truſted to the Love and Fidelity of his People, 
and never kept any Guards about his Perſon. He 
ſhunn'd all the Pomp and Grandeur which conſiſts 
in a Numerous and Magnificent Retinue ; and his 


Court, tho' very decent, had nothing in it, but what- 


was very plain : Next to his Houſe, there appear'd 
a ſplendid Temple dedicated to the San; and this 
was that Magnificent Structure, that was chiefly 
admir'd by all Travellers. Every thing there, was 
fo well order d, that a Stranger could neither take 
the Palace of the King for the Houſe of GO Dy 


nor the TEMPLE for the Houſe of a Man; be- 


cauſe the Temple had all the Magnificence, becoming 
the Habitation of a GOD, and the Palace all the 


2 that was agrecable to that of a Murtal 
. ' | 


Ap 


p 


betweek the Eaſt-Thdians and Jews. ogg. 
Apollomins , after he had reſted ſome Days at the 
Court of King Pharaatet, went towards the River 
Hyſpafis, near to which he found a Monument erected 
by Alexander, on which the following Words are 
to be read in Greek : | | | 


2 MONUMENT _,...' 
CONSECRATED TO MY FATHER 
| HAM MON: 
TO MY BROTHER 
HERCULES: 
| T1 -.- 
MINERVA: 
JUPITER OLYMPIUS: 
TO THE 
.CABIKES.....' 
OF SAMOTHRACIA: 


- TS. TUB: - 
INDIAN SUN: 
T O 


APOLLO 
OF DELPHOS. 


. R : 
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He paſs d this River, and after four Days Journey, 
he arriy'd at laſt to the City of the Viſe- Men, where 
the Famous Hiarchas, preſided , whom we have al- 
ready menrion'd. There he was entertain'd by the 
Brachmans with a Diſcourſe about Tranſmigration, and 
the Production of the World, Theſe Learned Indians 
admit Five Elements, of which they ſay all things 
were made. The firſt was a kind of Etherial Mat- 
ter, but very chin and ſubtil, and of this they 
pretend were made what they call the Gods, t 
the Celeftial” Gem; which * very well onh De 
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the Theolegy of the Learned Chineſe ; if it be true, as 
many pretend it to be, that at the bottom they are 
halts, and hold, that after Death the Soul is re- 
ſolv'd into an Etherial Matter; and this was proper- 
ly the Philoſophy of the Famous Phoe, of whom we 
have given an Account in the Article of Metempſy- 
chifis. The other Four Element, which they ad- 
mitted, were Fire, Air, Water and Earth; and they 
beliey'd, that of their Mixture all corruptible Creatures 
were compos d. ET. 5 | 
I ſhall not here ſtop to make uncertain Reflexions 
upon the Etymology of the Name of Brachmans, who 
at this Day are call'd Brabmans, whom ſome will | 
have to be deſcended from Abrabam; fo that ac- 
cording to them, Brabmans, is as it one ſhould ſay, 
Abrahamites : Nor upon the Three Wiſe. Men, that 
came from the Ea# into Fudea, to Worſhip JESUS 
CHRIST; who as Fac. Boiſſard pretends , were 
\ Brachmans ; for all theſe Conjectures which ate 
founded only. upon ſimilitude of Fords, or ſome 
reſemblance in Cufoms , cannot ſatisfie the Mind: 
For if a Man would reafon exactly, and infer none 
but good Concluſions, he muſt have good Principles, 
and more ſolid Proofs: And therefore without 
enquiring whence the Brabmans are deſcended, and 
what was their Original, I ſhall only compare what 
they are now, with what they have been formerly, 
at leaſt ſo far as I could learn. | 
The Brahmans at preſent have preſerv'd ſome very 
good Remains of the Learning of the Ancient 
Brachmans, They are well-skill'd in Aritchmetick, and 
Calculate the Eclipſes of the Sun and Moon as exactly 
as the beſt Mathematicians of Europe They Work 
the hardeſt Rules of Aritbmetick without a Quill, or ix 
Lead- Pen, and do it with wonderful eaſe. Beſides 
this, they have many Books of Morality, and ſomes 
others that are ſtuff d with the Fabulous Hiſtory-ot 
the Gods ; And theſe are all that they ſtudy, for as 
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between the Eaſt-Indians and Jews. 0 1 if 
to Chronology , they are moſt ignorant of all Man- 
kind, and an Age with them is an Antiquity ſo 
remote, that it is impoſſible for them to explain it: 


All their Books, which ſpeak of the preceding Times, ' 


are nothing but a Miſcellany of the Stories of their 
Gods and thejr Ancient Kings, in which they have no 
fix d Epocha ; or to ſpeak more properly, the Brah- 
nan, are at this day, ſuch as the moſt Learned Men 
in every Nation were formerly, who unhappily 
neglected the Study of Time, which is fo 4 
for Hiſtory, without troubling themſelves much about 
che Difficulties, which ſuch à Negligence muſt 
create to their Poflerity. F 
The Chaldeans applied themſelyes only to ſtudy the 
Motion of the Stars, and the Interpretation of 
Dreams, The Overflowing of the River Nile, gave 
Occaſion to the Study of Geometry among the 
Egyptian: The Aſrians and Perſians ſought after 
the means of knowing Nature, and penetrating into 
her Secrets; and the Grecians, at the beginning of 
their Politeneſs, were wholly taken up with the 
Care of their own Satisfaction; they wrote little, or 
if they did, they wrote only what was agreeable to 
their own Inclination, and ſcarce mention'd an 
thing but the Amorous Intrigues of their Gods; as if it 
were by this means to excite Men to imitate them 
Jin their Pleaſures; Excepting only ſome Books of 
E Morality, and ſome Advices for a Fu# and Quiet Life, 
ſuch as Heſiod has written; and even the greateſt 
part of his Works, give an Account of the Genera- 
ion of their Gods, and conſequently are a confuſed 
Heap of all forts of Fables, Prom whence it comes 
to paſs, that the beſt Things, and the moſt certain 
Accounts we have about the Firſt Times of Greece, 
Rare founded almoſt wholly upon Conjectures, which 
perhaps may have been taken from ſome Ancient 
Aonuments: For when, after ſome Ages were paſt, 
Nen would have applied themſelves ſeriouſly to 
FFT 
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Hiſtory , they were oblig'd either to omit many Ft 


things, or to invent, or make, as I may ſay, a Chro- 
nology out of their own Brain; there being as many 
Opinions about the Fir## Ages of the World, as there 
are Hiſtorians, Thus the Following Ages would run 
the ſame Hazard as to Our Times, it all Nations were 
ſo negligent about them , as the Indian; are. The 
principal, or to ſpeak more properly , the only 
School of t 
ſituate upon Ganges: 
I have already ſaid, that the Indians attribute much 
to Taliſmans , and the Secret Aha 434: of the Celeſtial 
Bodies, to Figures and Numbers ; but thoſe amongthe 


Brabmans, who paſs for Men of the 122 Ability 


and Experience, keep theſe pretended Myſteries to 
themſelves, and the Common People know no- 
thing of them. Tis faid, that they were formerly 
very much vers d in Occult Sciences; and indeed 
all thoſe who apply themſel ves to the Study of theſe 
eAnigma's , go into the ladies, to improve by their 
Skill, and to diſcover there the Secrets of Natural 
Magick in all their Purity and Extent; ſuch as are, 
for inſtance, the Combinations of certain Numbers, or 
certain Letters, and ſome odd Figures, by which they 
think they can diſcover Things Future. wy 
'Tis pretended, that the Cabala has taken a great 
part of its Follies from the Philoſophy of Phee, 
which we mentiond in the Article of Metempſychoſss: 
And in this confus d Heap of Rabbiniſm and Magich, 
ſomething is diſcover d, that comes near to the 


Doctrine of the Learned Chineſe , concerning the 
Heaven and the Etherial Matter, into which Phe 


{aid that the Souls were reſoly'd, after their ſepata- 


tion from the Body: For if this Philoſopher be- 


| liev'd , that our Soul; are diſpers d in the Air, of 


which according to him they are a Part, the Ca 


« Gfs had no leſs ſtrange Idea about the Mattet 


Which the Heaven was fram' d; they bete 
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he Brabmans, is at Benares, which is a City 
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Matter to be animated, and pretend that the Queen 
of Heaven, Regina Cali, mention d in Ferem. C. 44. 
is the Soul of this Material Heaven which appears 
to our Eyes. Tis thought alſo, that the Ca 
deriv'd many things from Plato's Philoſophy, which 
is deduc'd from that of Phoe. - 

If I ſhould judge of the pretended Magick, and 
Occult Science of all the Indi 


ans, by that of an Old 
Brahman , whom I ſaw at Pondichery, I ſhould haye 
no great Opinion of it. This Good Man, who 
paſs d for one of the moſt Learned, and at the fame 
time for one of the moſt Formidable in the Coun- 
try, upon the account of all the Miſchief he ſaid 
he could do by his Art, came many times to my 
Lodging, and promis d to ſhe me ſtrange things, 
and to teach me great Secrets; and he told me that 
for this end he was oblig d to cut the Throat of a 
Cock, but that this muſt be done in ſecret; becauſe, 
as I have elſewhere obſerv'd, it was forbidden ta 
offer Bloody Sacrifices to their Gods: Yet I was 
reſolv d not to ſuffer him to go on any farther, if I 
once ſaw that he would proceed to Invocation. I 
perceivd that Nature had no ſhare in what he was 
doing ; for I had only a deſire to ſee , how far the 
Confidence he had in his Art could carry him, and 
whether his Preparations had any thing in common 
with thoſe that the Ancients made uſe of upon the 
like Occaſions ; but he ſpar d me the trouble; for 
whether it were that he perceiv'd , that I gave no 
great credit to all that he told me about his Inchant- 
went, or whether he had only the Reputation of 
being an Able Man, without being truly ſo , he 
8 would never come to a Concluſion, or make the Ex- 
periment ; but always found for an Excuſe a thouſand | 
Inconveniences : Sometimes it was not a proper 
Time, ſometimes he could not find a Cock. that 
was well-condition'd, and ſuch as it ought to be, to 
make a Sacrifice of, in ſhore, there was always ſome 
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Impediment or other. Perhaps alſo he would no 
fo far debaſe his ſublime Knowledge, as to commu 
nicate it to a Prophane Man, and one that way 
neyer initiated into their Magical Myſteries, Hows 
Ever, he never went farther, but only gave me great 
omiſes; which confirm'd me in my firſt Opinion; 
and the Notion I always had of their Follies. * 


ARTICLE XXIX: | 
Of the Averſion they have for all ſorts of WINE. 


Do not know to what we can attribute the 
Averfion which the Þdians have for all forts of 
Mine: For firſt, ie cannot be ſaid, that they derive 
it from the Mabometans, fince the Moors have been 
but a ſhort time Maſters of their Country; beſides, 
that they liv'd in this Abſtinence a long time before 
Mabomet, who did not begin to publiſh his Doctrine 
till the beginning of the ſeventh Century. | 
' He would certainly carry this Matter too high, 
who ſhould ſay, that ſome Men after the Deluge, 
in imitation of thoſe who Jiv'd before that general 
Inundation, and who having never known Mine, had 
never drank of it, did afterwards wholly abſtain 
from it; and that perhaps the Indetent Poſture, in 
which Noah was found by drinking of it, contri- 
buted thereto; for this would be to ſuppoſe a thing 

| df which there is no manner of proof, beſides that 
| this Hypotheſis would not agree with the Teſtimo- 
nies. of ſome Authors, whom I ſhall preſently 


K | | 3 | 

I believe that the moſt probable reaſon that can 
be given of this Cuſtom, is the Vertue of ſome ancient 
Brachmans ; and that it may be affirm'd, the Aver- 
ſion which the Ancient Brachmans have for every 
thing that might diſorder them, made them look 
net & 13 „% „dt upon 
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upon this Drink as a pernicious thing, which made 
a Man loſe that for which he is moſt to be valued, . 
I mean his Reaſon; which at laſt induc'd them to 
inſtil theſe Sentiments into the People whom they 
govern d. | * _ _ 
Tze ſame Abſtinence was alſo had in Veneration i 
among the Fews, and the Nazarens, not only thole 
who were born ſuch, as Sampſon and St. Fobn Ba- 
pit; but alſo all choſe who made a Vow to con- 
tinue in that State for a certain Number of Years, 
E were to abſtain from Wine and all ſorts of Liquors that 
might make them drunk, and alſo from Raiſins, whe- 
cher new or dry; as is commanded in Numb. 6. 3. He 
hall ſeparate himſelf from wine and ſtrong-drink , neither 
ſhall be eat moift grapes nor dried. We have alſo an In- 
ſtance in the Scripture , of the Rechabites deſcended 
from Jonadab the Son of Rechab , who likewiſe 
abſtain'd from all ſorts of Wine: And tis well 
known, that the Mahometans drink no Wine, but as 
to Raiſins, they eat of them without any Scruple. 
Let no Man ſay that the Indians do not drink 
Mine, becauſe they have it not; for I am per- 
ſuaded that it is in their Power to make it, ſince the 
Vines Which the Eurem plant there thrive very 
well; and I my ſelf have eaten good Grapes there: 
and I am aſſur d, that in the Country about Gal. 
conda , Which is not very far from the Sea, there 
is great abundance of Vines. ee 
I know that the Brabmans drink much of melted 
Butter, and am alſo aſſut'd , that they are guilty of 
ſtrange Exceſs among themſelves, and that this 
Liquor gets into their Heads, and makes them drunk, | 
which appears to be very extraordinary ; and I ill 
could have wiſh'd to have ſeen the Experience of | 
it; but theſe' Gentlemen know ſo well how to 
take their Meaſures for doing it ſecretly, when they 
have a mind to indulge their Pleaſures, that tis im- 
poſlible to ſurpriae them at any time. HET 
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The Romans always drank Wine , but of old the 
the Uſe of this Liquor was forbidden to the Vim: 
for fear leſt (as Valerius Maximum ſays ) it ſhould 
make them fall into ſome Extravagance : Vini u 
olim Romans femins ignotus fuit , ne ſcilicet in aliquad 
dedecus prolaberentur, Valer. Max. I. 2. c. 1. They! 
were ſo exact and rigorous in the Obſervation of 8 
1 this Law, that Egnatins Meceninus underſtanding that 
1 his Wife had drank Wine, kill'd her without being 
WM puniſh'd for it; which happen'd under the Reign 
| of Romulus , as Pliny tells us, I. 14. c. 13. This! 
Rigour was the Effect of their Jealouſy ; for they 
did not believe, that a Woman, who had drank it, 


was capable of defending her Chaſtity, and reſiſting | 
the Solicitations of a Gallant; and in this they were W © ct 


not miſtaken. Ovid knew very well, that Win WM . 1 
makes Men debauch'd ; but he ſeems to propoſe M 4%. 
exceſſire Drinking as a Remedy againſt Love; larly 
which is little better than the Evil he pretends to read 
cure by it: Kels 
; ape 

Vina parant animum veneri, niſi plurima ſumas. Ml * Di 

| | Ovid. de Remed, Amors. | 255 


Ihe Egyptian Prieſts continued a long time with- Met 
out drinking Wine, and becauſe their Kings were 
Priefts, they were alſo obligd to live in the ſame lick 
Abſtinence. Tis obſerv'd that Pſammetichws was the MW *©2 c 
Firſt King that drank of it, about 640 Years before Age 
Chriſt; which probably he learn d among the Sy- ſhal 
rians , to whom he fled, when Sabachus King of Ath 
Ethiopia march d into Egypt. But altho' this Liquor cum 
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was made uſe of in his Reign, and under the Reign g. 
of his Succeſſors, yet they always us d it with mode- **” 
ration; and there were Laws, which preſcrib'd the retu 
Quantity that their Kings and Prieſts were to drink quon 


« of it: And they did not only abſtain from drinking Joi 
Wine before this Prince , but alſo from offering ar, 
pe | —— 
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between the Eaſt- Indians and Jews: o 
W Scrifices of it to God, as many other Prople did; 
E becauſe the Egyptians believ'd that this Liquor was 
hated by the Gods ; the Wines, 8 to them, 
having been made fruitful by the Blood of choſe 1 
Wicked Men, who in ancient times rebell'd againſt 1 
Heaven. I relate this from Plutarch, who in this 1 
place makes uſe of the Teſtimony of Hecat am. The 
words of his Tranſlator are theſe: Reges quoque en SS - 
ſacrarum preſcripto. litterarum certa menſura vinum bibe- | = 
bant, ut ſcribit Hecatems , quia & ipſi eſſent ſacerdates.. = 
Y Bibere cæpit P[ſammetichus, cum neque bibiſſent ante, nequs = 
dis libaſſent vinum, non id gratum diu rati; ſed ſanguinem MM 
 corum , qui aliquando bellum dis intuliſſent ; ex quorum W || 
3 terre permixts, putant vites eſſe ortas. Plus i 
tarch. de Iſide & Oſiride. | 
'Tis manifeſt, as I have already ſaid, that the In- 
dians drink no Vine, and that the Brahmans particu- 
larly have an Averſion for that Liquor. Yet I have 
read the quite contrary in Athenews, who from the 
Relation of Chares of Mitylene , treats the Indians as 
a People addicted to Drinking. The Occaſion was 
2 Drunken-Bout, or a Match of Drinking for a Wa- 
ger, which Alexander appointed between the Indians, 
aſter the Death of Calanus, who was one of the Wilſe- 
Men of the City of Taxils, or Taxila, and one that 
| follow'd this Prince into 1 - where he was pub- 
| lickly Burnt, with a great deal of Ceremony ooly 
to deliver himſelf from the Inconveniences of Old- 
Age, which he began to feel. To this purpoſe J | 
ſhall ſet down the very words of the Tranſlator o 
Atben eu: Chares Mitylænus in ſuu de Alexandro biftorig, 
cum de Calano Indo philoſopho narraſſet, illum in accenſung 
rogum ſe projeciſſe, 4 ita obiiſſe, refert Alexandrum ad ej us 
tumulum gymnicos ludos edidiſſe, ac muſicos, & qua lauda- 
retur funebrem orationem bhaberi præcepiſſe: tum etiam 
quoniam Indi bibaces erant, mere potions certamen propo- 
ſaiſſe, cuj as præmium eſſet primario victori talentum ; ſecuns, 
dario mine triginta; tertio decem; eorum autem qui tum 
N R | vinum 
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vinum avidius hiberunt, triginta quinque perfrigeratos mor ſame t 
expiraſſe; in tentoris autem ſex , exiguo poit intervall mans v 
| periiſſe, victoriam obtinuiſſe quendam nomine Promachum, WM the w 
|  epotis meri congizs quatuor. Athenæus, Deipnoſophift, WM tor 1 
lib. 10. - | | | oy ſuch 1 
The Text of Quintus Curtius does not relate the burſt 
Hiſtory of Calanu, and it is not to be found, but in this tc 
his Supplement, Quint. Curt. lib. to. But theres Ml vertuc 
no mention made of theſe Famous Drinkers, nor of W how « 
the Reward which Alexander gave to the Conqueror; W Mem: 
which ſurprizes me; for ſuch a Hiſtory as this was may 
curious enough to find a place, among an infinite Time 
number of other Tranſactions which this Author there 
relates of his Heroe, and which were not near ſo them 
extraordinary as this. Yet in one place he ſays, that ¶ come 
all the In4:ans were ſtrongly inclin'd to Wine, and hic! 
drank very much of it. Ab iiſdem vinum miniſtratur, N who! 
cujus omnibus Indus largns eft uſus. Id. lib. 8. He i; drink 
ſpeaking there of the Curtizans, who fill'd Drink for Wl live u 
the Indian King, and carried it to his Bed, where None 1 
| he drank plentifully. I wonder alſo that Arrian, W 50! 
who deſcrib'd largely enough all the Particulars of Chan 
the Death of Calanus, has ſaid nothing of this ter- very 
fible Bacchanal, at which e who obtain d the Prize IM vhic! 
drank four Congias of Wine „ i. e. 192 Pints; and appes 
then Died within a few Days after his Victory. 0 /; 
I know not how to reconcile theſe two Paſſages WW that 
of Quintus Curtius and Athenæm, with the Way of ſuch 
Living that the Indians uſe at this Day. If the Paſ- been 
ſage of Quintus Curtius were not ſo general, it might IM ab(ol 
be alleg'd, that ſame of them who were next Neigh=" WW Days 
bours to the Pen lin, were addicted to Wine, for the had a 

Perfians drink very much; but this Author ſays ex- chat 
preſly, that all the Indians us d the ſame Cuſtom, dia, 
Vinum cujns omnibus Indis largus et uſus; as I have Diff 
remark d before. And this does ſo much the more Obje 
furprize me, becauſe they then made Profeſſion of e 
the Philoſophy of the Famous Phe, which Y Curti 
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{ame that they till follow to this Day, and the Brab- 4 
an who govern'd them at that time, wereaccounted 
the wiſeſt and moſt knowing Men in the World ; 
tor I cannot conceive how they could authorize = 
C {ach Exceſſes; how Alexander made ſo many People it 
W burſt chemſelves by intemperate Drinking, and all 
dis to celebrate the Funeral of a Man fo modeſt and 
Jertuous as Calanus is repreſented co be; and laftly, 
how this Prince employ'd ſuch Fools to honour the 
Memory of ſo Wile a Man. From all which we 
may conclude, That if the Indians were in Ancient 
Times ſuch as theſe two Authors deſcribe them, 
there muſt have been a great Change made among 
them; ſince of great Drunkards they are now be- 
come very ſober, and mortal Enemies to Wine, 
which is a very rare Metamorphoſss : For commonly 
whoſoever has been us'd to drink much, will always 
drink. Who can think, for inſtance, that thoſe who 
live upon the Banks of the Rhine, can reſolve but for 
one Day to drink nothing but Water. | 
Some doubtleſs will enquire when this great 
Change commenc'd , for ſuch an Epocha deſerves 
very well to be obſerv d: But this is a Queſtion to 
which I believe no Man can anſwer ; becauſe it 
appears that the Indians had at all timesthis Averſion 
to Vine, and as I havealready ſaid, tis ſcarce credible 
chat they could ever be without it: Beſides , if 
ſuch a Change had been really made, it muſt have 
been done by ſome Famous Law-giver, who had an 
© abſolute Power over all the Indies ; but fince the 
Days of Alexander it was never heard that the Indians 
had any Perſon of this Character. But I perceive, 
that by relating theſe Reaſons , to prove that the 
Indians were never Drunkards , or at leaſt to ſtart 
Difficulties againſt that Opinion, I lie open to this 
Objection, That by this means I do de oppoſe - 
the Teſtimony of Chares of Mitylene and Quintus 
Curtius; and I muſt confeſs, that I Gan hardly grant 
what 
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what they relate of the Indians ; and tho* T do ga 
wholly reject what they have ſaid about them, yet 


I muſt at leaft fay , that I believe the Paſſage of 
Quintus Curtius is too general, and that the Viet 


bitter 
ble P 
calm! 
woulc 


with which he accuſes them, reach'd only to ſome oy 
little particular Cantons of the Indies; which pro. hs 


bably, as I have already ſaid, are thoſe that borde Ph] 
upon Perſia. We muſt alſo remark, that in the hl 15 
dies Alexander went but a little way from Indus and 


Hydaſpes, and fo conſequently it was not very diff. _ 
cult tor him to have Perſian Mine; and particularly 4 - 
the Wine of Schiras, which is upon the Confines off im 


Perſia. This Wine is famous throughout all the Indie, of all 


and that which is moſt commonly drank. There, . 
are many Ships that go to fetch it, and bring it toll if 18 


be ſold in all Places, where the Europeans are ſettled. WW” . 
? 


ther th 


SITIO LE XA. = 
Of their Traffick, and their Diſſimulation. 


2 E Y apply themſelves very much to Traſſiel 
and have very Good Succeſs in it ; but you 
ought to be upon your Guard, when you make any 
Bargain with them; for if they do not cheat you 
tis certainly becauſe they cannot. Whatever un. 
reaſonable Offer you make in driving a Bargain, 
tho' you ſhould ſet a Price upon any thing mor 
by half than it is worth, they are never in a Paſſion, 
but by their Mildneſs they often get the bettet d 
the Europeans, Tis in vain for you to be ang 
with them, for you cannot move them to give yu 
any Anſwer but what is civil, and they will full 
you to vent all your Paſſion, without giving 1 
any diſobliging Word: Tho' you ſhould offer the 
but five Sous for a thing that is worth ten Piel. 
they would not fly into a Paſſion, nor 7 

| ten 
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W bitterly againſt you for making ſuch an unreaſona- 
ble Propoſal ; but they would only tell you very 
calmly, that this is not enough; but ftill they 
would inſenſibly entice you to come up to their N 
price. They love alſo to have to do with People of 1 
a ready Wit, and ſay, that theſe, for the moſt part, | 
are more eaſily brought to their Price than the 
Phlegmatick ; wherein they are not miſtaken. _ 
They are beſides great Uſurers, particularly with 
reſpect to Strangers; and perhaps tis among them 
I Point of Religion, or at leaſt a thing permitted by 
che Law, as it was „1. the Fews ; to 
whom God permitted, that"they might take Uſa 
Wot all other Nations beſides their own. Thow ſhalt 
Wnt lend upon uſury to thy brother; uſury of money, uſury 
Woof victuals, uſury of any thing that &; lent upon uſury; unto 
unto a ſtranger thou mayeſt lend upon uſury, but unto thy bro= 
ther thou ſhalt not lend upon uſury, Deut. 23. 19, 20. 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


Of the Eſteem they have for ARTS: And the 
Opinion of the re a to SILK. 0 


R TS are not eſteem'd among the Iadians, 
| but only in proportion to their being neceſ- 
Wary to Humane Life. Thus the Art of tilling the 
round, and that of keeping the Flocks, are eſteem'd 
he principal; whereas that of a Goldſmith is reputed 
oſt vile and deſpicable. 

They are very ignorant in Graving and Defigning ; 
but all the World knows their Way of Working in 
#k and Cotton, and for many Ages they have been 
Fenown'd for the Finery of their Works in theſe 
laterials. 'Þ 
Father Petavius, after many others, relates, that 

out the ewenty-fifth Tear of the Reign of 


Ju 


but that nothing was made of Silk in the Eaftmnl 


traffick'd with the Syrians, and that, amongſt other 


that Wiſdom is above all things, how precious 
ever they be; he ſays, that e colour d Cloth of 
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Fuſtinian, i.e, about the Year 562 of CHRIS 
ſome Monks that came from the dies to Conſtanting 
ple, brought thither ſome Silk-Worm's Eggs, ani 
taught there the Way of Working Silk: 


This Learned Chronologer, and all that have fail 
the ſame thing with him, intend nothing elſe by it 


Empire until the Reign of Juſtinian; but they def 
not mean that it was not us'd there, for it wal 
known and made uſe of there a leng time beforeff 
him. Bo | 
We read in Scripturg , that when Ezekiel ( deplo- 
ring the Miſerable State to which the Famous City 
of Tyre would ſhortly be reduc'd) relates every thing 
that contributed to its Grandeur; he ſays that lf 


things, it ferch'd thenee Silks. Syrus negotiator tun; 
—ſericum propoſuerunt in mercatu tuo. Ezek. 2 
16. which the Syrians could eaſily have from the 
Indies, going down the River Eupbrates into thi 
Gulf of Baſſora. | 
The Perſians allo anciently made uſe of it, and th 
Hahits of Silk were efteem'd among them one of th 
Signs of the higheſt Dignity ; upon which account 
one of the Honours that Abaſuerus did to Mordeeai 
was to give him a Cloak of Silk : Coronam aur 
portans in capite , & amictus ſerico pallio. Eſt. 9. 15. 
We muſt not therefore imagine, that the Diſtand 
between the People that border'd upon Paleſtine, au 
the Indians, hinder'd theſe People . trading wil 
them, and knowing what fine things they had. I 
Author of the Book of Feb was not ignorant 
their Way of Working Painted Linen, and general 
all forts of Colour d Stuff:; for when he would ſhe 


Indies à not to be compar d with it: Non conferetur i 
Ars Indie coloribus, Job 28. 16. | - 
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Perhaps it may be objected, That what tjge Ml 
Ancients call'd Sericum, was not the ſame thing with = 
our Silk; and conſequently the Monks who came i 
from the Indies to Conſtantinople , did not only teach _— 
the manner of working it, but alſo were the firſt - 
that brought it thither, and that before them, 2 
they did not make uſe of any ſuch Silk as we have 
now. i E 

Many Authors are ſtill of this Opinion, and pre- nn 
tend that there was a great difference between the =. 
Scricum of the Ancients, and the Silk we have at 
preſent; but I do not ſee that their Opinion · is 
founded upon any ſolid Reaſon, for they ground it 
only upon what has been ſaid by ſome , as to the 
manner in which Sericum was made, which has no 
affinity with our way of making it; which in my 
Judgment concludes nothing , fcr proving that it 
was not the ſame thing with the other: For tis 
very poflible , that the Fews , Greeks and Romans 
having in effect the ſame Silk which we now have, 
aſſign d it another Original than it really had; be- 
cauſe they knew not the manner of making it, nor 
from whence it was taken, being very far from the 
Country where it was wrought. 

Many , for inſtance , thought that is was taken 
from the Bark of a Tree, that they found out a way 
for Combing and Spinning it, as Strabo relates, I. 1 5. 
and Pauſanias in Eliacs. | 

Pliny , and with him many of the Ancients, ſaid 
thatit was made of a kind of Wool that grows upon 
Trees in the Indies ; which at firſt view may appear 
to be a vain Fancy,and altogether improbable ; but 
if it be more narrowly examin'd, it will be found, 
that Pliny, and thoſe who follow'd his Opinion, were 
not ſo far miſtake ; ſome think, or at leaſt that 
what they have ſaid was not altogether groundleſs; 
for 'tis very probable , that before Men knew the* * 
way of feeding Silk-Worms, and WY them 2 

that 
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that there were of theſe Inſects upon Trees, that they 


made choice of ſuch Trees as had the moſt tender 5b 
Leaves, and ſpun their Silł about the little Branches, h 
as the Palmer-Worms do at this day, whom they do of 
upon other accounts very much reſemble. Thus 
Men finding theſe little Balls upon the Trees, and 80 
ſeeing nothing in them but a kind of Bean, imagin d pl 
that this ſort of Trees naturally produc'd both the 8 
one and the other, and that they had no other Ori- th 
ginal: And this Opinion however falſe, yet at leaſt an 
had ſome ground, and was more defenſible than that of 
which ſuppos'd the Silł to come from the Bark of a is 
Tree. EA to 
Ovid in his Metamorphoſis ſpeaks of certain Worms, do 
which encompaſs d the Branches of Trees with ſlen- Ta 
der Threads, and afterwards aſlum'd the ſhape of hs. 
Butterflies : | wh 
| 
Quæque ſolent canis frondes intexere file Jer 
Agreſtes tineæ, res obſervata colons, ſho 
Fatali mutant cum papilione figuram. twe 
- : | abc 
Perhaps by this the Poet meant the Palmer- Worms, the 
who Spin like the Silk Worms, and are chang'd alſo and 
into Butterflies: Perhaps alſo he meant the Silk- off, 
Worms, who at that time were diſpers' d in the Trees, wel 
as the Palmer-Worms are; eſpecially ſince no uſe was rem 
then made of them, and conſequently no Care was Cit) 
taken about them. It may indeed be objected, That fine 
the Threads mentioned by Ovid were White , canis are 
filis, which ſeems not to agree with the Sil that out the 
Silk-Worms commonly make, which is almoſt always the 


Yellow ; but I believe , that to this it may be an- Seric 
ſwer'd, That the Dew and Airineſs of the Place, M fron 
might perhaps give it that Colour: Let in this I will W % 
not be poſitive, but only propoſe it as a Conjecture. 

© Almoſt all Writers agree as to the Etymology of the 
Word Sericum, which they derive from a certain 

| People 
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People call'd Seres; but ſince many Nations have 
had this Name, tis difficult to diſcover from which 
of them the S#lk took its Name. 


There were in Hiner Erhiopin , and towards che 


Source of the Nile, a People call'd Seres z another Peo- 
ple of the ſame Name poſſeſs d the Lands which are 
between Ganges, Hydaſpes, and the River Indus ; and 
theſe at preſent compoſe the Empire of the Age 
and part of that of Perſia : And laſtly, there is a thir 

of that Name, which lies to the North of China, and 


is bounded to the Eaſt by the Oriental Ocean, and 


to the Weſt by Scytbia, which compoſed the King- 
dom of Tangut and Niuche, and a patt of Great 
Tartary : Their Capital City was call d ed, or Se- 
rica, which many think to be the ſatne with that 
which is now call'd Sucbur. | 


If I were to derive the Etymology of the Word 


Sericum from one of thefe three People, I think it 


ſhould be derived from that People which lie be- 


tween Ganges, Hydaſpes and Indus; this Country 


abounding in Sill, and itbeing eaſy to Traffick from 


thence into Paleſtine, by means of the Gulf of Perſia 
and the River Euphrate/, But without going ſo far 
off, to ſeek after it, I believe that Sericum may very 
well refer to the Syrians, who as I have juſt now 
remark'd; Traded in Silł with the Merchants of the 
City of Tyre , who carried it all over Paleſtine. In 
fine, however this be, almoſt all the Oriental Nations 
are agreed in the Name they have given to Silk; 
the Hebrews call it Sericot , the Syrians Seriaca, and 
the Greeks expreſs a Garment of Silk by the Word 
Sericos: And ſome have thought that it was deriv'd 
from the Arabic Word Sarac , which ſignifies to be 
reſplendent. 
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th 

ARTICL-E XXXII. 2 1 

Of the Manner in which the Indians WRITE, and of - 

what they make uſe of inſtead of PAPER, = 

fo 

HE Indians write upon the Leaf of a Tree, br 

which is call'd Latanier, and is a kind of a W 

Palm-Tree, but whoſe Leaves are not ſo long as thoſe ſtc 

of an ordinary Palm-Tree; they are ſtrong and thick, Fa 

and they Write upon them with a Pencil. When eh 
their Letters are drawn, ſome rub over all the Leaf 

with Black, and ſo fill up the Characters that are dis 

written; but the greater part do only draw the we 

Letters with an Iron-Pencil. Theſe Leaves require of 

no great labour to prepare them , it being ſufficient En 


to dry them, and then lay them by the ſide of one thi 
another, for they are ſhap'd like a Fan. When they ble 


are dried ſufficiently, they have the Colour of thi 
2 „ but by length of time they grow very H: 
right. ; - | 3 
The Ancients mention'd theſe Leaves on which De 
the Indians wrote, and they call'd the Tree that bore to 
them Talos, taking Talos in all probability for Latos, mii 
and betweeen Latos and Latanier there is no great ter 
difference. Tis true, this Word has not an Izdian be 
termination; but coming from far, probably it was the 
thought fit to make it look like a Greek Word, by Tc 
giving it a termination in os, agreeable to their own gre 
Language: Yet it appears by the deſcription they via 
have given of this Tree, that they knew it not at all; Hie 
for they ſay that its Leaves were ſix Cubits long, Ho; 
wherein they were much miſtaken , for the Leaves all 
of the Latanier are ſeldom ſo long as two Cubits. ten 
It may very well be, that they took the Bananier for me 
* © the Latanier , for the former has often Leaves ten the 
or twelve Foot long; but they are ſo thin, that ſay. 
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the leaſt blaſt of Wind tears them in pieces, ſo that 
it were impoſſible to Write upon them. 

One may eaſily imagine , that at the beginning, 
when Writing was firſt found out, it was not 15 
common as it was afterwards; and therefore it was 
not indifferently us d for all forts of things, but only 
for thoſe which deſerv'd eternally to be remem- 
bred by Men; ſuch as the Beginning of the 
World, the Special Favours that Heaven had be- 
ſtow'd upon Men; the Foundation, Splendour, and 


Fall of Empires, and the Names of the Heads of 


the Principal Families. 


Since then they Wrote ſo ſeldom, and when they 


did,- it was deſign'd to laſt till Future Ages, Stones 
were probably the firſt Matter that Men made uſe 
of for that end. Tis affirm'd , for inſtance , that 
Enoch engrav'd upon two Obeliſques the Hiſtory of 
the Creation of the World. The firſt and ſecond Ta- 
bles, on which were written the Commandments of 
the Law, which God gave to his own People by the 
Hand of Moſes, were of Stone; Exod. 31. 18. and 
34. 4. Foſhuab, after taking the City of Hai, wrote 
Deuteronomy round about an Altar which he erected 
to the Lord; Et ſcripſit ſuper lapides, Deuterone- 
mium, &c. and we need not wonder, that all Deu- 
zeronomy, containing thirty-five large Chapters,ſhouJd 
be written in ſo ſmall a compaſs, altho' then 
the Stones were not poliſh'd nor ſmooth d with Iron- 
Tools, and the Characters muſt have been very 
great; for then they wrote every thing in Abbre- 
viations , and for the greateſt part of the time in 
Hieroglyphic Marks, after which manner the Liads of 


Homer might be written upon a Serpents Skin; and 


all the Ad of the Martyrs were collected and writ- 
ten, even to their Laſt Words; ſuppoſing in the 
mean time , that they have given in ſuch Words as 


they oke, and not ſuch as were proper for them ta 
ſay. This cuſtom of Writing only in Abbreviations, 
7. 4 MS cunom Of mm 1 
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was the cauſe that they Wrote with wonderful Swiſt⸗ 

neſs. Auſonizs ſays, there were certain People, 
whoſe Hand was ſwifter than another's Tongue, 


and wrote fafter than others could dictate; and 
finiſh'd a Sentence, before another ſpoke it. | 


Currant verba licet, manus et welocior ills ; 
Nondum lingua ſuum, dextra peregit opus. 


Mart. Epigr. 

In the following Times , they made uſe alfo of Boy 
Metals to write withal; and Fob in his Miſery bel 
wiſh'd he had ſomebody who could write with a Me 
Pen of Iron what he ſpoke , and engrave it upon . 
Plates of Lead, or on a Flint- Stone: Quis mibi = 
tribuat ut ſcribantur ſermones mei? quis mibi det ut ex- © 
arentur in libro ſtylo ferreo, & plumbi lamina , vel celte . 
ſculpantur in filice! Job 19. 23, 24. When Juda = 
Maccabzus ſent an Ambaſſador to the Romans, the g 
Articles of the Offenſive and Defenſive League, which 7 n 
that Commonwealth made with the Jens, were en- _ 
fraven upon Tables of Braſs, and ſent to Feruſalem. 111 
Et hoc reſcriptum ef, quod reſoripſerunt in tabulis æreis, & 1 
miſerunt in Feruſalem, &c. 1 Maccab. 18. 22. The N. 
Spartans alſo being infarm'd that Fonaras was dead, Wo 
and that his Brother Sion had ſucceeded him in as, 
the High-Priefthcod, and the Government of Fudæa, a 
wrote to him likewiſe, on Tables of Braff : Scripſerust oy 
ad eum, in tabulis æreis. In fine, their Treaties, Leagues, my 
and all their Publick Ads, were commonly written ch 
upon this Metal. . "7 - 

Tables of Wood were alſo made uſe of to, this 10 
purpoſe, whereof ſome were coyerd with Wax, but 3 
commonly they wrote what they had a mind to bi 
upon the bare Wood. Sometimes alſo they us d to ue 
this e Tables of Cedar, which preſerv'd their ö 

Works for a long time: Sometimes alſo they us d 
iudifferently all forts of Wood, which they on - 
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rubb'd with a certain Water drawn from Cedar; 
and this Liquor hindred Worms from breeding in it. 
Pliny ſays , that they made uſe of the ſame Juice 
in Egypt, to preſerve Bodies from Corruption. 
The Arabians anciently made uſe of the Shoulder- 
Bones of Sheep and Camels to Write upon , and 
many of theſe Bones tied together, made a Book; 
from hence we may judge that they Wrote nor 
much, for it would require a great quantity of theſe 
Bones to make a Volume of a middle fize. Thus 
in the Beginning of Mahometaniſm, and of a long time 
before, they were not accounted very Learned 
Men. Pococł ſays, that Orhoman, and the firſt Fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, made uſe of the ſame Bones of 
Sheep and Camels, to Write the Follies of their 
Falſe Prophet. By this we may. perceive how great 
their Dulneſs was, which ſtill continued until they 
Traded with the People of Medina, who were much 
more refin'd than the Inhabitants of Mecca, whom I 
laſt mention'd. | | 
At laſt Papyrus was found in Egypt, which is a 
kind of Flag, from which a Skin was taken , that 
was firſt well beaten, and then gumm'd. Alll other 
Nations. came thither to fetch it ; and from that 
time the number of Books began to increaſe very 
much , this Plant requiring no great r 
and being of à leſs Volume than the Tables they 
were formerly oblig d to make uſe of; but the 
Eyyptians being jealous of the multitude of Books , 
that were made by Strangers, and vex d to ſee that 
that they had ſucceeded in that Way as well as they, 
forbad the Exportation of Par any more out of 
Egypt. This Prohibition gave occaſion to the Inha- 
bitants of Pergamus ſo to prepare a Sheep's-Skin , as 
to make of it what we call at this day Parchment, up- 
on which account it had the Name of Charts Perga- 
mena, Yet Herodotus affirms, that the lonians found it 
out a long while before, 8 : 


more eaſy to be made: For the former were made 


of 
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Tis almoſt impoffible to tell exactly who were 


the firſt that invented Characters, and the Way of 


expreſſing our Thoughts by Figures; neither is there 
any certainty about it: Yet the Phenicians flatter 
themſelves, with the conceit of being the firſt In- 
venters of them; and Lucan in his Pharſalia tells us, 
that they were commonly reputed ſo to be: 


Phenices primi ( fame ſi credimns ) auſi, ; 


Manſuram rudibus vocem fignare figurss. 


which Mr. Brebzuf has ſo happily and elegantly 
tranſlated in theſe four Verſes ; 3 


From them did come to us that Art ingenious, 
Of Painting Words, and Speaking to the Eyes ; 
And by divers Shapes of Figures drawn, 

Of giving Colour and Subſtance to oar Thoughts. 


But if be true, as we have already ſaid, that 


Enoch wrote upon two Obeliſques the Hiſtory of the 


Creation of the World, it may be alleg'd , That the 
Phenicians were not the firſt who made uſe of Writing. 

Nevertheleſs I think that 'tis very poſſible, that 
the Phenicians were truly the Inventers of Leiters, 
altho* before them there were Monuments erected 
of Hiſtories deſcrib'd upon Stone or Metal, which 
was then done only by Hieroglyphick Figures ; 
which ſignified ſomething by themſelves ; and not 
by Characters, which in themſelves had no rela- 
rion to what they ſignified ; ſuch as in following 
Times the Letters of the Phenicians were, and our 
Letters are at this Day. 


The firſt Men therefore found out the Way of 
Expreſſing their Thoughts by Hieroglyphicks, and 


the Phænicians by Characters; which if they re- 
quire more Place than the Hieroglyphicks, were 
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of all ſorts of Figures of Plants and Animals; fo 
that to Write well , it was neceſſary to know how 
to Deſign well. IE 

Altho' Hieroglyphicks were no longer us d for 
Writing, the Uſe of them was ftill retain'd in 
Coats of Arms and Seals ; and as Clemens Alexan- 
drinus advisd the Chriſtians of his Time, to take 
the Figures that had any Relation to Chriſtianity, 
for Emblems ,. fo he allow'd them the Uſe of many EE 
others, that were common among the Pagans, The _ 
words of his Tranſlator are theſe : Sint autem 
vob ſignacula, columba, vel piſcs , vel navi, que * 
voloci a vento fertur; vel hyra muſica, qud uſus et Poly 
crates ; vel anchora nautica, quam bobs Seleucus ; 

& fs ſit piſcans aliquis, meminerit Apoſtoli, & puerorum 
qui ex aqui extrabuntar. Clemens Alexandrinus in 
Pedagog. 

The Grecians alſo pretend , that the Art of 
Wricing firſt began among them, but without any 
Ground; for all the World is agreed, that Cadmws 
brought it from Phenicia into Greece. Tis true 
indeed that the Grecians invented a different Cha- 
raſter, but it was many Ages after they had re- 
ceiv'd one from the Phenicians ; and for a long time 
they made uſe of it only for Scholia's and Annota- 
tions, Which they wrote at the Bottom of the Page, 
or in the Margin: Yet becauſe the Great Letters 
took up too much ſpace, and being for the moſt 
part four-ſquar'd, requir'd more Exactneſs, they left 
them at laſt, to follow the preſent Running-Letters, 
and never made uſe of them more, but for Publick 
Inſcriptions, for Titles, and the Beginnings of 
Chapters, whence they were call'd Initial Letters. 
"Tis certain alſo, that the Rabbins alſo us'd theſe 
Running-Letters , in which they wrote their Com- 
mentaries. 

The Pap) ws of Egypt gave the Name to our 
Paper, which is one ol the moſt uſtful and convenient 

| wh things 
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things that the Wit of Man hath invented. But altho 
nothing is more common among us than Paper, 
yet it is not certainly known when it firſt began, 
and to whom we owe the Invention of it. Some 
have affirm'd that it was in uſe in the time of Tits 
Livius, who died in the Fourth Year of the Reign 
of Tiberims 5 but tis very probable they are mil. 
taken, and that altho' this Famous Hiſtorian ſpeaks 
of Tela Lintea, yet by it he underſtood ſome Cloth, 
upon which ſomething was Painted; for 'tis evis 
dent, that Paper was very tar from being ſo Ancient, 
Melchior Inchoffer, a German- Feſuit, who flouriſh'd in 
the beginning of the laſt Century, has carried this 
Matter into the other Extream, and ſays, that Paper 
has not been known for above Two Hundred 
Years. But I cannot underſtand, how fuch a Man 
as he, who was no Novice in Antiquity, could be 
ignorant, that we have many Manuſcripts which 


are older than Three Hundred Years , and yet are 
written upon Paper, ſuch as we uſe at this Day. 


Father Mabillon, in Re Diplomatica, ſays, that Mr. He- 
rowval communicated to him a Letter, which the 
Lord Foinville wrote to St. Leas, upon ordinary 
Paper; and from hence concludes, that Paper 
might ſafely be allow'd to be 500 Years old. 


It is both wonderful and grievous, that ſuch, 


Uſeful.Things as theſe ſhould be Buried in Obli- 


vion ; ſo that we cannot Reaſon about it, but only 
by Conjecture. 


ARTICLE XXXIII. 
Of their AR MIES, and Way of FIGHTING. 


I Do no longer wonder at the Hiſtories we are 


told, of the Numerous Armies of Nerxes and 


Daria, ſince I ſaw near Balaſor a Camp of the 
| | Moors; 
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or-; tho' indeed this Kind of Aſſembly does 

not deſerve the Name of an Army, but ſhould ra- 
ther be call'd a Confus d Multitude ; for it is a 
Crowd of all ſorts of People, among whom there 
is ſcarce any Order to be found. 

In the firſt place, every Horſe-Man has always 
at leaſt Two or Three Servants, and -as many 
Wives; and the Omrah's, who are Commanders, and 
the General-Officers , have of each proportionably 
ſo many more: Thus in an Army wherein there 
are 100000 Souls, there will ſcarce be found 10000 
Fighting-Men : Whence any one may judge, 
what Confuſion they muſt be in, when being 
weaker than the Enemy, they are forc d to retreat; 
and how much they are embarraſs'd by their Wives, 
and Children, and vaſt Loads of uſeleſs Baggage 
upon Which account, they ſeldom make a goo 
Retreat. | 

It the [ndian-Pagans have not as many Wives as 
the Moors, yet they have no fewer Servants, and 
other uſeleſs People. Among the reſt , the Faquirs 
there are intolerable, who are alſo very Numerous 
in the Armies of the Mogel, and have nothing elſe to 
do there, but only to Beg an Alms ; nay often- 
times they determine what they will have from you, 
according to your Rank and Quality, and will not 
bate you a Som of it; but will ftand for Four gs 
Five Days before a Tent-Door , crying Night and 
Day with a loud Voice; Give me ſo much, Give me 
/ much: So that the readieſt way to purchaſe your 
Eaſe, is to give them what they deſire. 

When the Moors and Indians fight, they know not 
what it is to draw up in Squadrons, and every one 
lights as he pleaſes, So that if there were a Squa- 
dron well-order'd, it would be eaſy for a ſmall Num- 
ber of good Horſe-Men to put themin Diſorder ; yet 


there are ſome among them that are very Stout and . . 


Brave, but they are not many; and almoſt all ot 
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that are moſt reſolute among them, take Opiamy 
before they engage in the Battel ; which makes 
them furious, and inſenſible of Danger. 

The Infantry are few in Number in the Indie, 
neither do they know their Duty better than the 
Cavalry. When they are enga d in Fighting, the 
greateſt part of them get behind a Buſh, and from 
thence fire upon their Enemies : Some others, who 
have a mind to come to cloſe Fighting , wear no- 
thing commonly but a little pair of Drawers , that 
they may be the lighter; and they who run beſt, 
are moſt eſteem'd: For we muſt not imagine, that 
two Bodies of Men being very cloſe, and in good 
Order , will come ſo near as to break one another, 
which they will find very dangerous; but every one 
there charges on his on Side, as he thinks fit; and 
when they are in Action, one would often think 
they are Running Races. 

For my part, I believe that the Fews Fought 
much after the ſame manner, by the Praiſes which 
the Scripture gives to Aſahel the Son of Zerviah, and 
Brother of Foab, who was kill'd by Abner ; of whom 
it ſays, that he ran as faſt as a wild Roe: Pert 
Aſahel , curſor veloc iſſimus, quaſi unus de capreis que 
morantur in ſylox, 2 Sam. 2. 18. Which Activity would 
not now be much eſteem d among us, eſpecially in 
the Brother of a General. 

'Tis very well known, that the Fes, quite con- 
trary to the Moors, had but very few Cavalry, and 
that almoſt all their Forces conſiſted of Inas 
perhaps becauſe the Country was more full of 
Woods than that of the Mogol: Upon which ac- 
count, they were reputed by their Enemies to be 
very bad Horſe-Men, and were commonly ſcoffd 
at by them. This was the Reaſon why Rabſhekab, 
when he exhorted Hezekiah to yield, and ſubmit to 
the Power of Sennacherib, and to put no Truſt in 
the Aſſiſtance of Egypt, offer d him, on his Princes 
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part, 2000 Horſe, it he would acknowledge him for 
his Lord, and ſubmit to him; adding in Raillery, 
that he could not find among all his People, ſo many 
Men fit to ride upon them. Now therefore, I pray 
thee, give pledges to my maſter the King of Aſſyria , and I 
will give thee two thouſand horſes, if thou be able on thy 
part to ſet Riders upon them, Ila. 36. 8: Nevertheleſs 
in the Days of Solomon they had a conſiderable Body 
of Cavalry ; and the Scripture obſerves , that this 
Prince had 12000 Horſes in his Service, 2 Cbron. 
1. 14. But it does not appear, that they had ſo 
many either before or after his Time; and fo this 
Number laſted only during his Reign: Let I do 
not think that they were altogether deſtitute of them; 
and tis very probable, that Rabſhekab carried his Rail- 
lery a little too far; tho tis very plain, that they were 
no ways excellent for their Cavalry. They com- 
monly rode upon Aſſes, and therefore we are not 
to wonder, or look upon it as a thing extraordinary, 
that Cbriſt making his Entrance into Feruſalem, 
made uſe of an Aſs for this End, ſince it was the 
common Cuſtom of that Nation to ride upon Aſſes. 
Nay a Man was not eſteem' d there Powerful and 
Great, unleſs he had his Stables full of theſe Ani- 
mals: And therefore the Scripture deſcribing the 
Riches and Magnificence of Fair the Gileadite, who 
after Tola judg'd the People of Iſrael , ſays, that He 
bad thirty ſons, who rode upon thirty aſſes: Habens tri- 
ginta filios , ſedentes ſuper triginta pullos aſinarum, Judg. "= 
10. 4. And it tells us the ſame thing a little after 
7 Abdon , who was alſo one of the Judges of I rael, 

udg. 12. | 

The Indians have alſo Elephants in their Armies, as 
we read of the Perſians, and almoſt all the Eaftery 
Nations had in former times. Theſe are a fort of 
furious Animals, for beſides that they are cover d all 
over with Iron, to defend them againſt the Arrows © + 
and Muſquets , which are let fly at them on all 


hands, 


| 
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hands; their Trunk alſo is arm'd with a great 
Chain, which they turn about very ſwiftly. , and 
make a ftrange Havock whereſoever they go; eſpe. 
cially when they are conducted by skilful Cornacy, 
as they call them, who govern the Elephants. 

The Romans experienc'd in former times the Fury 
of theſe Animals , who kill'd them a multitude of 
People, and put them in Diſorder, in the firſt Battel 
they gave to Pyrrbus Kinę of Epirotes; neither did they 
learn, till after they were deteated, after what man- 
ner they ſhould defend themſelves from them; 
which was by ſhooting at their Trunk ; for that 
being the moſt ſenſible Part of their Body, whenſo- 
ever they find themſelves wounded there, inſtead of 
advancing againſt thoſe who attack them, they turn 
back againſt their own People, who are then no 
longer Maſters of them. 

The Cuftom of making Uſe of Elephants in Ar- 
mies among the Indians is very ancient, for they ugd 
them in the Days of Semirams : This Queen, who 
carried a War into the remoteſt Parts of the Indies, 
obſerving the Deſtruction which theſe Animals 
made, according to the Relation of Diodorus Siculat, 
caus'd many of them to be made of Wood, and to 
be plac'd at the Front of the Army, in the time of 
Battel ; whereupon the Indians, who thought there 
were none of them in the Army, ſeeing on a ſudden 
ſo great a Number of them, were very much aſto- 
niſh'd, and their Horſes were no leſs frighted, than 
if they had been real live Elephants , they were fo 
exactly counterfeited; the Indians gave way at 
firſt, and the Aſſrians, ſeeing them in Diſorder, pur- 
ſu'd them briskly ; but the others perceiving at laſt, 
that inſtead of real Elephants, they had only brought 
againſt them great Maſſes of Wood, took Courage, 
| rallied again, and fell in upon the Forces of Semirami 
with ſo much Bravery, that they defeated them. 
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Hiſtory alſo informs us of certain People call'd 
Gandares, dwelling upon the Bank of the River 
Ganges , whom Alexander would not attack becauſe 
of the great Number of Elephants they had, or per- 
baps becauſe the Greciant oppos d it, as Quinta Cur- 
tins ſays: and indeed they had great reaſon to fear 
theſe Animals, which being few in number, but 
well guided, made a horrible havock in an Army. 
You may ſee in Quintus Curtius, how much the 
£/-phants in Porws's Army, confounded the Troops 
ot Alexander; and what trouble the Grecians had to 
defend themſelves at firſt againſt them. The ſame 
famous Hiſtorian informs us, what Loye the Elephant 
new d to Porus, which he rode upon in the day of 
'M Battel, how it lifted him up with its Trunk, and 
MW placd him upon its back; and laſtly, how it de- 
ended him even to the laſt extremity, until the 
Blows which the Grecians gave him on all ſides, beat 
him down upon the Ground. It may perhaps be 
affirm'd, that if all the Captains and Soldiers of 
this unfortunate Prince, had ſhown ſo much Affe- 
tion and Conſtancy to him, as this poor Animal 


did, Alexander had never advanc'd his Conqueſts 
farther. 


ARTICLE XXXIV. 
Of their Sweet-ſcented WA TERS: 


T HE Indians, among their Pleaſures, have pre- 
ſerv'd the Cuſtom of the Ancients, with re- 


ſpect to Flowers and Sweet-ſcented Waters, and ge- 
nerally as to every thing that gratifies the Smell. 
When Perſons of Quality viſit one another, thoſe 
who receive a Viſit, have long Bottles of Silver, 
which throw out Roſe- water thro' many Holes, al. 
noſt like our Watering- pots; and this is ſprinkled 

| upon 
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upon the Face and Head of thoſe whom they have 
a mind to complement ; to whom, at the ſame 
time, is preſented a cover d Box of Powder of Sandal, 


which is a very odoriferous Wood , wherewith they 
pertume their Cloaths ; and becauſe this Powder is 


yellowiſh, and their Cloaths for the moſt part are 
made of very fine white Cloth, this produc'd ſuch 


an effe&, as at firſt ſeem'd —4 odd, and ſutpriz d 
me : But, recollecting my ſelf, I remember'd, that 
we have many People in France, who have White 
Powder upon Black Cloaths, down to their Breaſt, 
and then I condemn'd my former Surprize. 

The common Employment of Women of Quali- 
ty in their Retirement (for they ſcarce. ſtir out of 
their Houſes any more than the Turks) is, to make 
Chaplets, Garlands, and Crowns of Flowers, ſuch 
as the Men carry publickly on their Heads on their 
Marriage-day ; wherein they follow the Ancient 
Cuſtom of the Grecians , who were a little nice in 
their Pleaſures; who, not only on the Day of Mar- 
Triage, as may be ſeen in all their Epithalamiums, but 
alſo during all the mild Seafon of Spring and Sum- 
mer, took great Care to have always Crowns made 
of Flowers, ſuch as were faireſt and freſh-gather'd. 


—— 


rieren 
Of rbeir OINTMENTS. 


one of the things they can leaſt be without; 

r they fancy that tis impoſlibfe to preſerve them- 
{elves trom Megrims, and many other Pains, with- 
out rubbing their Head every day with Oil, or put- 
ting it upon the part diſaffected: But this Cuſtom, 
which at firſt was introduc d by a kind of Neceflity, 


became in proceſs of time, one of the chief Inſtru- 
TT ment 


A LL Nations almoſt have look'd upon Oil 4s 
O 
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ments of Luxury and Efferainateneſs, which corrupted 
the Manners of Men.... BPR * 
1 fay, that this Cuſtom was begun by à Kind of 
Neceſſity, for as I have now obſervd, it was ox d 
upon as a ſovereign Remedy - re Megrims, and 
efpecially in hot Countries: This is moſt certain, 
that thoſe who take care ta rub. their Heads with 
Oil, ſcarce ever become Bald. We ſee in Scripture; 
how much the Fewiſh Women, among others, were 
addicted to this kind of Aneinting, which they of- 
ten preferr'd even before ſuch things as are neceſſa- 
ry to Life. Thus the Widow of the Prophet,” Which - 
addreſs'd herſelf to Eliſſa, tho ſhe was very poor; 
and wanted all things elfe, yet had ffill ſome Oil 
wherewith to anoint herſelf. Non baber ancilla tia 
quiddam in domo mea, niſi parum olei quo ungar,; 2 Sam. 


„ 2. . ' „„ 7 ITY 3 . | TEE” op i 
; The People of the Indies are no leſs addicted to 
this Cuſtom, but eſpecially the Yomen'5 and it 
would be one of their greateft Troubles, if they 
ſhould not have their Heads always ſhining with Oil; 
but becauſe they have not Oil of Olives, they make 
uſe of that from Coco. ST an 


Ladd 


Anointing was us d among the Ancients, not only 
againſt Pains of the Head, and to cure Wounds, But 
alſo to ſtrengthen the Nerves, and make the Member 
more ſupple, eſpecially after ſome labarious Exer- 
ciſe. Thus we ſee in the 1iads,. that Ulyſſes and Di- 
omedes being return d from the Army of the Trojans,” 
whither they had gone to enquire what had paſt, 
waſh'd themſelves, rubd themſelves with Oil, a | 
then ſat down to Breakfaſt ; Hiq; loti, & uni; pin- 
gui oleo, jentaculo afſidebant, Iliad. I. 10. 
The Er alſo uſe it after their Joutnies, and ir 
general after any Action that fatigues them, for 
then they neither take reſt nor eat, until they have 
all d and rubb d themſelves' with 2 b | 2 


3 
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1 In ancient times the-#reftlers us d it alſo, not on- 
ly thoſe who were deſign'd for Wreſtling, to hin- 


der the Enemy from taking hold of them, but alſo dis 

all others to make themſelves more ſupple and the 
ſtrong. IJ | . | rop 
1 At firſt, Men conſidering only the Uſefulneſs bei 
4 of theſe Anointings , employ'd plain Oil without of 
any Scent, but by degrees mingling things pleaſant an 
\ with ſuch as are uſeful, they join d ſweet Scents tin 
and Spices to it: Thus that which was at firſt only of 

| a Preſervative or a Remedy, became at laſt one of Sw 
the moſt ſenſual Pleaſures ; tor then every one that fai 
would appear fine and genteel, muſt have his Hair col 

wet with Eſſence, and be ſuch as Anacreon repre- Gu 

ſents Bathillus to us, who for drawing the Picture of 

this Samian Beau, order'd the Painter to draw him. He 

with moiſt Hair: Nitidas comas fac illi. Anacr. Od. 29. to 

Virgil deſcribes Turnus to us after the ſame manner, Ci) 

and ſays that his Hair being frizled with a hot Iron, for 

was all moiſt with Myrrhe. Th 

| bei 

Criſpatos calido ferro, Myrrhaq; madentes. wa 

eEneid l. 12. Sat 

This Luxury proceeded ſo far, that they made no dot 

Scruple, to get their whole Body anointed with this 

Eſſences. This was done by Telemachus and Piſiſtra- 7. 

tus, as Wile as they were, after they had viſited the 7 

Palace of Menelaus, and before they ſat down at ney 

Table, as Homer relates; Hos autem poſtquam ancillæ Th 

laverunt & unxerunt oleo. Odyſſ. I. 4. Hes 
Others, immediately before they went to Bed Th 

anointed the whole Body with odoriferous Oil: ; and ko 

this was alſo done by many Chriſtians of the firſt Ages, fro: 

but was condemn'd by Clemens Alexandrinum in the 1 
Chriſtians of his time. Coronarum autem & unguento- Oil; 

rum uſus, non eſt nobis neceſſarius , ad libidines enim & anc 
Voluptates impellunt, maxime cum nox prope et. Clem: Od 


Alex. I. 2. c. 8. The 
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The Women made moſt uſe of them, and Arabia 
did not furniſh Perfumes ſtrong enough to ſatisſie fully 
their Smelling. "Tis not very long ago ſince we Eu- 
rope ans had alſo the ſame Faſhion, ut now the Mode 
being chang'd, tis abſolutely neceſſary for People 
of Faſhion to conform to the Cuſtom of the Time, 
and ſhe that twenty five Years ago would have con- 
tinu'd without any Trouble'in the midſt of a dozen 
of moſt odoriferous Boxes, and who carried always 
Sweer-ſcented Gloves about her, is now ready to 
faint, if ſhe does but ſee certain Flowers or 
come near the leaſt Perſume. Altro Tempo, altro 
Guſto. NN 
Among the Jews, when any one entred into the 
Houſe of one of his Friends, Eſſences were preſented 
to him to anoint his Head; and it was a want of 
Civility, or a mark of the little Eſteem: they had 
for a Man when they did not offer them to him. 
Thus the Phariſee, at whoſe Houſe Feſus Chriſt din d, 
being diſpleas'd, that a Woman, and a Woman that 
was a Sinner, ſhould come to anoint his Feet; our 
Saviour rebuk'd him, and ſaid, That the Woman had 
done no more, than what he himſelf ſhould have 
done: Mine Head with Oil thou haſt not anointed,” but 
this Woman hath anointed my Feet with Ointment, ' Luke 
7. 46. 

The Pſalmiſt intending to ſignifie, that he would 
never have any Familiarity with a Sinner, ſays, 
That he ſhall never make uſe of his Oil to anoint my 
Head, Oleum peccators non impinguet Caput meum ; i. e. 
That he will never viſit him, and conſequently, he 
ſhould have no occaſion to receive any Civility 
from him. | . 

The Ancients did not only make uſe of perſum d 
Oils and Eſſences, for their own uſe, but they alſo 
anointed Birds, as may be ſeen in that Amorous* * 
Ode, wherein Anacreon brings in two Doves ſpeak- 
ing, whereof one carried a Letter to the Beau 
K 2 1 Ba- 


r 
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| Bathillas, and the other wiſhes her Joy upon having | 


her Wings perfum d, which ſcatter d every-where v. 
ſuch an agreeable Smell: " 
| ; th 
Tot unde nunc Odores t di! 
Huc advolans per auras da 
Spiraſq; depluiſq; Anacr. Old. 9. = 
00 
The Greek expreſſes it much better. Fr 
The Indians commonly preſent thoſe that viſit ce! 
them only with Roſe-water, as I have obſerv'd in the bu 
1 Article: But when any ſtay with them tru 
or ſome days, they never fail to offer them Oil eve- pre 
ry Morning. | ſer 
ple 
in 
AT TiFCELE KXXVE adc 

I 
Of their affected External BEHAVIOUR. 2 
| ext 
WE may truly affirm of the Indian, in gene- the 
ral, That they behave themſelves very de- Ric 
cently ; they take great Care to waſh themſelves, ſam 


and I'm aſſur d, that as to frequent Waſhings, they 
may diſpute with the moſt ſcrupulous Phariſees, with 
whom they agree in many things beſides this, as in 
their Prayers which they affect ſometimes to make 
In publick, but more eſpecially in their external Be- Aft 
haviour, which is ſerious and grave. 
Paſſion is with them a ſign of a mean Soul, and 
they have an extraordinary Contempt of thoſe who 
have no command of themſelves, but grow quickly 
angry. When one does them any Wrong or Injury, 
they ſeem to take it very patiently, but nevertheleſs 
they meditate Revenge; and when once they are 
reſolv'd to do a Miſchiet to any Man, they do it 
* - moſt certainly; and the Danger is ſo much the 
greater, becauſe they keep their Temper, and * 
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all their Conſideration about it. They conceal fo 
well the Reſentment, that alſo among themſelves 
they are always upon their guard, and chiefly when 
they have do with thoſe, whom they know to be 
diſcontented upon good Reaſon ; yet they areevery 
day tricking one another, and often find the fatal 
Blow given by the Hand of thoſe whom they 
look'd upon as their deareſt and moſt faithful 
Friends; and when they find themſelves thus de- 
ceiv'd, they never think of him who has gull'd them, 
but only accuſe themſelves of their Misfortune, for 
truſting to a Man whom formerly they had juſtly 
provok d, and confeſs that they have very well de- 
ſerv'd it at his Hands; for they are of this Princi- 
ple, that an Injury is never to be forgotten. Altho 
in private they are the Men of all the World moſt 
addicted to Debauchery, yet in publick they are ve- 
ry reſerv'd, for then you never hear the leaſt ob- 
ſcene Word come out of their Mouth, and their 
external Behaviour is always very modeſt : In fine, 
they may be propos'd as Patterns of Moral Perfe- 
Qion, if they thought as they ſpeak, and livd in the 
ſame manner as they profeſs d to do, 


ARTICLE XXXVI. 


After what manner the Mogols divide the Days, and 
reckon the Hour, 


T HE Mogols divide the whole Day, 5: e 2 
Hours into 8 Parts or Quarters, and each o 
cheſe Parts are divided into many other, according 
as the Days are long or ſhort. Thoſe for inſtance, 
who are near the Line, and with whom by conſe- 
| | quence the inequality of Days and Nights is not 
very great, have very little difference in their Divi « - 
ons and Quarters ; but the Difference i more ene 

| K 3 _ fiblp 
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ſible under the Tropics, and is always increas'd pro- 


* —— * * 
- — 8 2 
* 4 
- 4 
: 


portionably as it is diſtant from the Equine&ial Q 
Line. | V 
For knowing what a Clock it is, they have a th 
j - Horologium of Water, but very different from the th 
i Clepfydra and they ſay it was invented by one m 
| Cteſibius of Alexandria, about the Year 634, from ta 
| the Foundation of Rome. The Clep/ydra conſiſted of 01 
\ two Concaves join d to one another, whereot one i. 
was full of Water, and the other was empty. The A 
i undermoſt had a piece of Cork which almoſt quite H 
, fill'd the bottom of it, leaving only ſo much Room o1 
as was neceſlary, for its riſing and falling with eaſe, * 
Upon this Cork was plac'd a little nage, which te 

held a little Vand in its Hand, with which it mark'd 
the Hours upon the Lines, that were drawn upon th 
a little Pilar, faften'd ro the Sides of the Concave, n. 
which was rais d higher than it. There was a lit- G 
tle Hole by which one Concave had Communicati- 0 
on with the other, and that which was full, empti- R 
ed itſelf gently into that in which the Cork was: ſt 
And as the Water roſe by degrees, proportionably Ti 
the Cork aſcended, and the little Image that was H 
plac'd upon it mounted up alſo, and thus it mark d w 
the Hours with its Vaud. 4 . to 
That which the Mrgols make uſe of, and which th 
they call Gari or Gadu, is more plain, but then it th 
requires greater Care, for there-muſt always be a E 
Man to look after it, It is a Concave full of Water, th 
into which is put a little Goblet of Copper, which has F. 
a little Hole in the Bottom; thro which the Water Po 

enters by little and little into the Goblet, and when 

it is full, ſo that the Water within it begins to min- 

gle with the Water in the Concave, then it goes to 

the Bottom, and the time which it takes to be fill'd 

is call'd a Gari, which according to the Obſervation 
I made of it, amounts to 22 Minutes and 50 Seconds; r 
* * So that when the Day is juſt 12 Hours long, each 4 


> Quarter 


P * 
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Quarter contains eight Garis,, which make 180 
Minutes, i. e. 3 Hours. When the Days are ſhorter 
the Quarters of the Day contain fewer Gari's, an 

thoſe of the Night have ſo many more; for we 
muſt always increaſe the one in proportion as we 


take from the other; ſince the Day and Night 


ought regularly to make between them 64 Gari s, 
i. e. 1440 Minutes, and according to us, 24 Hours. 
As ſoon as one Gars is paſt, he that looks after the 
Hours, ſtrikes with a Hammer ſo many Blows up- 
on a Table of Copper, as there are Gari's paſt ; after 
which he ſtrikes ſtill more, to mark in what Quar- 
ter it is, whether of the Day, or the Night. 
Some, as Aben-Ezra relates, have pretended, that 
the Teraphim, ſo often mention'd in Scripture, were 
nothing but the Horologia of Water, much like the 
Garl's of the Moors; but this they have affirm'd 
without any Proof, and even without any probable 
Reaſon : For the Gods which Rachel, for inſtance, 
ſtole from her Father Laban , are call'd in the Text 
Teraphim ; and 'tis no ways probable, that it was an 
Horologium which ſhe took from her Father ; for this 
was not a thing ſo precious, as to be ſtole away, and 
to be ſought after ſo carefully, as Laban ſearch'd for 
this in all the Tents of Facob. Theſe Teraphim were 
the Gods Penates, and not Horologia ; but it is an 
Error to affirm that theſe Images did-ever Speak ; and 
that Rachel took them away, only to hinder her 
Father from conſulting them, as to his Flight. 


AR TIC EE KNEES 
Of their Principal T EMP LES. 


HE Fews had Reaſon to look upon the Temple 
of Feruſalem as the Houſe of the LOR 
a 


nd a Place truly Holy, where GO D would be 
eſpecially Worſhipped. K 4. The 


* * * 
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The Mabometans do falſly imagine the ſame thing |} tha 


of Mecca, and the Indian Pagans of the Pagod of Fa- the 
guernat, which is a great Structure built by the Sea- the 
ide, and near to Balaſſor; which is ſaid to be very ſail 
Rich, and among other things, to have a large Sta- | 
rue, which has two great Eyes of Emeralds : But He 
ſince I was never there, and never met with any bel 
European who knew the certainty of it, I can tak 
ſay nothihg poſitively about it, whether it be ſo, Me 
VW = . | leſs 
The Mogol has caus'd it to be ſhut up, (at leaſt I ſur 
was told ſo) and this he did to hinder the Con- 
courſe of an Infinite Number of Pagant, who came the 
thicher from the remoteſt Parts of the Indies; from to 
whom the Brabmans drew ' a great quantity of wh 
—_—_ Ws EPS Es eitl 
5 aſſi 
"Heſe are the Principal Points, wherein I obſerv'd 8 
that the Indians agreed with the Ancients, and gig 
particularly with the Fews; but one that would Rea- . up 
fon like a Pagan, would find a far greater Reſem- cee 
blance between theſe two Nations. A Roman, for rab 
' Inſtance, who under the Reign of Tita had known {tre 
them both, would have deſcrib'd them after ſuch a the 
Manner as this which follows. | the 
The People of Fudea, and.thoſe who dwell in ow 
the remoteſt Countries of the Indies, agree very ] 
well in their Temper, the Cuſtoms and Manner ot Pro 
Governing. ET. 5 Str 
"> Firſt , Both of them liv'd in a hard Bondage, to W. 
which they were ſo much the more ſubject, becauſe det 
they lov'd it, and even ador'd their Captivity ; 
I mean that of the Law, which was the hardeſt oul 
—_—_ „ gre 
Both theſe People are fo ſcrupulouſly addicted mu 
to Antiquity, that they cannot make any Progreſs we 
"= He Stiences; but are oblig d to gontinue in the anc 


Forefathers; for every thing che 
271 1 bs F ar - that a 
5 „* 


s $$: ue | 
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Ignoratice' of*their 
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chat has the leaſt Appearance of Novelty, frights 
them; and tis a Crime among them to improve = 
my leaſt in the World, above what the Ancients | 
ſaid. | \ 
The Learning of both conſiſts only in getting by = 
Heart, what they ſay the Gods have done for them; fl 
beſides, the Books of Morality, whoſe Precepts they _ . 
take care to learn, and which they repeat every - -” | 
Moment with an affected Gravity; which is no 
leſs a Sign of their Ignorance, than of their Pre» 
ſumption. f | 

They do not make War but by ſudden Heats, nei- 
ther do they Conquer but by the ſame Means ; or - 
to ſpeak more properly, they are only Machines, 
which are mov'd by their Prieſts ; who inſpire them 
either with Boldneſs or Fear, according as they 
aſſure them of gaining or loſing a Battel. 

They Fight ſometimes in Defence of their Reli- 
gion with great Obſtinacy , which being founded 
upon ſome Promiſe of their Diviners , cannot pro- 
ceed but from a Furious Rage: And theſe Miſe- 
rable Wretches do not perceive, that they do but 
ſtrengthen their Fetters, and increaſe the weight of 11 
their Chains, while they give the Prieſts occaſion, by | fl | 
their Victories, to confirm the Law, or rather their 'F 
own Tyranny. | 1 

Beſides, ſince they treat all other People as 
Profane , and refuſe any familiar conyerſe with 
Strangers; and ſince in general they deſpiſe all the 
World, 'tis not to be wondred, that they are equally - 
deſpis d by others. 0 

The Forefathers of the Fews look d upon their 
Subjection to the Yoke of the Romans, as the 
greateſt Miſery , which yet might have turn d very 4 
much to their Advantage ; for the Commerce they | 
were thereby oblig'd to hold with the'moſt Polite 
and Learned People in the World, having open'd g . WM 

their Eyes, ſes them at Liberty for the Think 


of 


— 1 * 


nn 
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Think for themſelves, and help'd them to ſhake off 
the Slavery, of following blindly the Sentiments 
of their Fathers: And ſo ar ava þ ſome of them 
ſince that time have applied themſelves to the Hi- 
ſtory of other Nations, and the Study of Good: Arts, 
which before were unknown to them. 

The Chains of the Pagans continue ſtill whole 
and entire; and it would be likewiſe a Happinefs 
for them, if ſome Civilized Nation could ever 
break them off, and ſubje& them to its Empire. 
They thought in the Davs of Alexander, that they 
ſhould have been deliver'd from their Captivity, and 
it the Grecians had made a longer ſtay in the Indies, 
they had certainly communicated to them the Po- 
liteneſs of Fine Learning: But this Heroe had a 
mind to overcome ſo many People , that he might 
be able to flatter himſelf with having the Power of 
Subduing any other, and making them embrace the 
Laws of the Conqueror : For ſcarce did he appear to 
have march'd into a Country, but he was preſently 
gone out of it again; like thoſe Torrents, which 
leave ſo much the leſs Footſteps in any Place, be- 
cauſe they have paſt thro' them with ſo much 
ſwiltneſs. 


An Antiquary or an Auſtere Man, would talk 
quite otherwiſe of theFews and Indians, tho he ſhould 
not make any Diſtinction between their Religions, 
but look upon them both as ſtanding upon the ſame 
Foot: And I believe the few Remarks I have made 
upon theſe Two Nations ,- may furniſh us with the 
following Reflexions. 

The Jews and Indians, have preſerv'd, at leaſt in 
a great meaſure , the Simplicity of the Primitive 
Ages of the World; which they make appear in 
their Food, their Cloaths , and their Pleaſures; 
wherein they always ſeek after that which is moſt 
Natural ; for they love that moſt, which moſt roy 
0 8 | lily 


3 
WW 


dily offers itſelf to their Thoughts, and moſt Natu- 
cally gratifies their Fancy. 

The Fear of Erring, makes them follow the Coun- 
{cls of the moſt Wiſe and Learned among them; 
becauſe they conſider , how dangerous it is for all 
Men, but more eſpecially for thoſe who have no 
Experience, to govern themſelves by their own 
Knowledge of Affairs. | 

They practiſe very punctually all the Rules which 
the Religion they proteſs preſcribes; and conſider 
ring that no Man can live independently., but is in 
a manner Born for Subjection, they love rather to 
ſerve their Gods , and ſubmit blindly to their Law, 


than to be Slaves to Caprice and Ambition, as al- 


moſt all other Nations are. 


They neglect all Sciences which are not neceſſary 
to Life, and look upon them only as ſuch Accom- 
pliſhments, which make Men indeed more Learned, 
but oftentimes alſo more Miſerable, and almoſt al- 
ways more Vain. 

They know that Vice ſpreads much more eaſily 
than Vertue, and therefore they avoid all Familia- 


rity with Foreigners; for fear leſt they ſhould make 


their Evil Cuſtoms and Vices alſo become familiar 
to them: And therefore they have ſometimes made 
ſtrange Efforts, to prevent their being oblig d to 
Live with them , by hindring them Som entring 
into their Country, or driving them out of it. 
They never trouble their Heads about Novelties, 
but follow their Trafick, or exerciſe themſelves in 
that Trade which they have learn'd' from their Fa- 
thers ; and herein they differ very much from the 
People which we call polite and civilix d, for the 
are never ſatisſy d with what was left them by their 
Forefathers ; but are continually ſtudying to invent 
ſomething new, and to put a Force, it I may ſo 


lay, upon Nature; and the more they can ſtrike 


out of the Common Road , and depart from. the 
F W Cuſtoms 
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Cuſtoms of their Anceſtors, the greater Reputation 
they acquire. ; 1 


Thus we have two very different, and even con- 
trary Views of the ſame Object: The Roman re- 
preſents to us the mo as a very ſtupid People ; the 
Auſtere Man deſcribes them to us, as a People full of 
protound and true Wiſdom ; and each of them fol- 
lows the Inclination he has either to Novelty, or 
Antiquity. 

Thus all things in this Life, are ſuch as Men do 
commonly praiſe -or blame, according as they are 
agrecable or contrary to their Inclination ; there 
being tew things ſo bad, but ſome will approve 
them, and yet fewer ſo good, but they meet with 


ſome Cenſure. 


ieren AAA. 
Of the INDIES in General, and their Manner 


of Living there, 


py * # a S . 


Believe the Reader will eaſily pardon me, if 

_ notwithſtanding the Reſolution I have taken 
up, of deicribing only the Agreement of the Indian 
Cuſtoms with thoſe of the Ancients, I do now 
quite lay aſide Antiquity in this laſt Article, and 
aſſume the ordinary Style of Relations, by giving 
a ſhort Account of the Indies, ſuch as Travellers 
have given: For ſince I cannot hope to ſay any 
thing New upon this Subject, but only the ſame 


that has been ſaid by many others before me, I ſhall 


inſiſt upon it but a little while, and only touch up- 
on ſome few things, to ſhew that I am not ſingular, 
and too much wedded to my Firſt Notions, 8 
All Men almoſt, that never travell'd out of their 
pwn Country, frame to themſelves the fame 
492 2 Advans 
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Advantagious Ides of diſtant Countries : They 
imagine, that there is abundance of every thing 
there that is neceſſary tor Life , and that they are 
free from the Defects and Inconveniences which 
they meet with in their own: Nay they look up- 
on them as Delicious Places, becauſe the greateſt 
part of Travellers have deſcrib'd them as ſuch in 
their Relations, who always give agreeable: De- 
{criptions of the Countries they have ſeen. | 

Before I went out of Europe, I read many Rela- 
tions of Foreign Countries: Thoſe Relations repre- 
ſented them to me as Inchanted Places; every thing 
there was fine, and every thing was lovely; abun- 
dance of Innocent Pleaſures prefented themſelves 
to me, and there wanted nothing to thoſe who 
liv'd in theſe Happy Climates , but to live for ever, 
that they might be eternaliy happy. And ſo I 
believ'd, becauſe ſo I read; but I am now unde- 
ceiv'd ſince I have ſeen thoſe Places, whereof I had 
ſuch Advantagious Proſpects: And have almoſt 
always obſerv'd, that the greateſt part of thoſe who 
have written about them, have too much magnified 
their Pleaſures , but ſaid very little of the Inconve- 
niences that are to be met with there, and of every 
thing that was grievous to be endur d. 

The Author of Nature has very equally diſtri- 
buted his Favours to all the ſeveral Countries of 
the World ; each of chem hath ſomething Good, 
and ſomething Bad ; and when a Man has ſeen many 
of them, tis difficult to ſtay long in one, without 
deſiring to be in another; becauſe there is none of 
them that does not want ſomething, that may eaſily 
be found elſewhere. Thus a Man ought to lay 

aſide all Prejudices, which he may have about this 

Article, and never to imagine, that there is any 
Place in the Univerſe, where there is nothing to 

be deſird , and where a Man does not meet with , , 

| ſome Troubles mingled with the Pleaſures that are 


there. The 


Theſe Rains are abſolutely neceſſary in the 4 
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The Coaſt of Coromandel is in the Torrid Zone, 
and ſo it is expos'd to terrible Heats, which reign 
there for a certain Time of the Year, and then the 
Winds which are call'd Land-Winds, becauſe in effect 
they come from the Land, are the moſt troubleſom 
in the World: They commonly laſt from Nine 
or Ten a Clock in the Morning, until Three or 
Four a Clock in the Afternoon; and a Man muſt 
be well ſeaſon'd for the Climate before he can 
venture to go out during that time; for each Step 
that you take , you would think that one is throw- 


ing Fire in your Face, eſpecially between Ten a 
Clock and Two. This Land Wind is follow'd with 


a Wind from the Sea, which riſes quickly after the 


other is ended; and is ſo much the more pleaſant, 
as the Heat of the Day has been greater; and one 
may very eaſily enjoy the Pleaſure of a Walk. 

It is commonly look'd upon as the greateſt Plea- 
ſure in Hot Countries, to ſee the Trees there 
always Green; and yet 'tis pleaſant ro ſee them 
otherwiſe; and I do not know but the Variety of 
the Seaſons which we have in Europe, has ſomething 
in it more agreeable ; for if we do not feel there the 
Cold of our Winters, yet there is nothing to be 
ſeen that that comes near the Beauty of our Spring; 


there it is a perpetual Summer, but a Summer ſo hot, 


that it burns up all the Herbs, and parches the 
Fields; ſo that both keep not their Verdure, ſave 
only for Two Months after the Rainy Seaſon. 

The Rains there are regular and conſtant, and 
commonly laſt from the middle of June to the mid- 
dle of September , and ſcarce ever ceaſe during that 
time: They are leſs troubleſom at Pondichery, than 
elſewhere , becauſe the Country being nothing but 
Sand, they do not ſpoil the Roads there, which in 
the Kingdom of Bengals are almoſt impaſlible during 
that time , becauſe the Ground there is very Fat. 
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and when they fail, there - ao, follows a Fa- | 
mine, becauſe the Rice-Grounds require much | 
Rain. 85 1 

The Rice is the common Food of the Country: 
After they have dreſs'd it, they put Butter and ql 
Saffron upon it, with ſome Herbs, and others put | 
Meat or Fiſh to it, which they call Cars; they 
always take care to ſeaſon it highly with Pepper: 
However, theſe Ragou's reliſh very well. 

They uſe Hunting very much, and have great 
ſtore of Game ; for there is the Wild-Boar, the 
Wild-Goat, the Hare, the Partridge , the Wild- 
Pigeon, a multitude of Snipes, or Wild-Ducks, and 
of Teal, and of all other ſorts of Water-Birds; 1 
never ſaw a Coney there. * 

One can hardly eat better Fiſn, than is at Pondi- 
chery 3 among the reſt, there is one fort which 
is call'd Pampre, and is a flat Fiſh, much like our 
Turbat , but that it is not altogether ſo thick; but 
the Fleſh is as firm, and has as delicate a Taſte. 

They eat alſo there good Mullets. 
' There is great plenty of Fruit, but all of them 
afferent from ours. The Mango is moſt eſteem'd 
chere, and comes near to our Peach, but that it is 
commonly higher, and the Stone of is not near 
so hard; its Leaves alſo reſemble very much thoſe 
' Wot the Peach-Tree. When they are of a good 
ind, they are excellent; but excepting theſe , all 
the eſt are very ſtringy. It were needleſs here to 
ſet down the Names of all the other Fruits which 
4 Eire to be found there; for beſides that this would 
- cad us into too long a Digreſſion, tis impoſſible to 
© Wzive a juſt Idæa of them, to ſuch as have never ſeen 
a oor taſted of them. 
Citrons are there very common,as well as Oranges ; 
but as to their Numbers, this Country falls far 3 
of America, which is doubtleſs the Country that 
abounds moſt in this kind of Fruit: Yet I have 


ſeen 
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ſeen in the Iſle of Moeli a kind of little Oranges, 
which I never ſaw in America. They are no bigger 
than our Qainces, and have a Skin all over Red; the 
ſubſtance of them is more watry than that of com- 
mon Oranges; and as they grow ripe, their Skin by 
degrees opens almoſt like that of Pompranates.,” 
There are in the ſame Ifle a great quantity of 
Caſſiers, Which are the Trees that bear Caſſia. *Tis 
well enough known in Europe, how theſe Canes are 
made, which contain this kind of Purging Gum: 
When they are ripe , they are long and dry; and 
when there ariſes a Wind, theſe Trees, which are 
commonly very heavy- laden, claſh and daſh one 
another to pieces; which makes ſuch a Noiſe, as 
at firſt hearing aſtoniſhes thoſe who know not the 
Cauſe of it, eſpecially when they happen to be in 
the Middle of the Foreſt; where Without ſeeing any 
Caſſiers near them, they hear this rattling Noiſe a 
great way off. , _. META oo 
It a Man does but ſet a Foot in the Indies , he 
muſt hear of Bethel, for next to Rice, it is the thing 
that is moſt uſed , and which the Indians, and alſo 
many Europeans can be leaſt without. 
This Bethel is a Plant that grows almoſt like our 
Virgin-Vine, and there is commonly aflign'd to each 
of theſe Plants a Prop about 15 Foot high; its Leaf 
is almoſt like an Ivy-Leaf, but it is not ſo thick; 
and this is the Leaf of which the Indians are io 
greedy, but they never eat it alone : For firſt, they 
mix a little Lime with it, made of Shells, and then 
they wrap up within it little Slices of Arreca cut 
very ſmall. This Arreca is a Fruit that is altogether 
like a Nutmeg, and differs nothing from it, ſave that 
it has no ſmell. This Mixture of the Leaves of 
Bethel, Lime, and Arreca, they call Bethel. . Thoſe 
that are rich, mingle alſo with it Cachow ,, Which i 
well enough known in Europe, tho it comes from 
the Indies, All theſe Drugs mingled together, make 
cheir Lips and Teeth as Red as Blood. 
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Tis certain that Bethel is a Plant of great Vertuess 1 
for it is very good for the Stomach, and it wa® 
never known, that thoſe whio eat it regularly, do 
any ways offend the Stomach by it, any morg chan 
they do the Teeth , which it preſerves found, tho 
they loſe their Colour, and become Red, © 
The People of the Country do commonly pre- 
ſent one another with Bethel, (as we. preſent one 
another with Tobacco in France) and whereloever 
they go , they. have always ſome Stock of it with 
them. Tis . reputed dangerous to take it from the 
Hand of Women , at leaſt unleſs_ they know them 
well; becauſe tis pretended that they make uſe of | - 
it in ſtead of Phillies, and that che mingle 
Drugs with it proper for that purpole. As to 
this I can ſay nothing, but only chat I ſaw once 
one of our Soldiers, who having continued more 
than two Days without any Deſire to Eat, de- 
ſerted the Company, to follow a Woman, Who, as 
le , "= x 133 
of | was affurd, gave him ſome Bethel; tho tis cer- 
ain the Woman was not worth the Trouble, being 
very old and ugly; whereas the Soldier was. a 
A young Man of 30 Years of Age, very well-ſhap'd. 
10 They make uſe alſo ometimes of theſe Bethels to 
of Poiſon their Enemies. 
I had aloft forgot to tell you, that when the 
diam are wounded, they cauſe one to chew the 
Leaves of Bethel, and then apply them to the 
| Wound; and this Remedy has almoſt as quick an 
e 4 | 
* The Lands of the Ladies, generally (peaking, are 
ba much deſerted , for one is often oblig d to travel a 
"<1 great wy to find out ſome poor Cottages, or ſome 
wretched Villages, which they call Aldees, whereof 
the gteateſt part is alſo abandon d. This Deſola- 
tion was a Confequence of the War with the Great 
Maget, Who began with Ruining the Country of 
the bidians , that he might —_ himſelf _—_ 
| of 
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of it; and wi 0, upon a Politick Account, continues 8 


fill to keep chem under _Opprefſion. and Miſery, ' 
, left they ſhould have a mind to ſhake off the Yoke; 5 
for notwithſtanding all the Loſſes they have ſuffer d, J 
they are ſtill much more numerous than the Arz. F 
A Man cannot but be affected with Compaſſion f 
when he reflects upon the Slavery of theſe Peo le,and 1 
the entire Deſolation of their Country; and com- 0 
pares their Preſent State, with what they were about p 
enen 
The 4fraticks have always been look d upon as 5 
4 Soft and Effeminate People, and this Obſervation - 
is very juft; for indeed they do not care for La- | + 
bour, but on the contrary are wholly addicted to 4 
Eaſe; and even when they do take Pains, they do 17 
it with ſo much Indolence, as plainly diſcovers they | 
are toſs d off from their Center. For my part, I 15 
attribute it to the Heat of the Climate; for I have 
ſeen ſome Europeans, who in a little time contracted fe 
che ſame Diſeaſe, and it was very difficult to pre- a 
ſerve one from it. n 7 
| This Indolence and love of Eaſe, makes them N 
= + negle& nothing which may contribute to it; and 2 
cqhey have commonly good Succeſs, if they take fe 
never ſo little Pains ſor it. Tis true, there is not ar 
here that great Multitude of People, and that Enjoy- 0 
ment of Society, wherein conſiſt the chief Charms va 
of Europe: But then we muſt always confeſs, that * 
this way of Independent-Living is extremely grati- My 
fying; for there, as one may ſay, a Man is less D, 


entangled than elſewhere; their Liberty is very fo, 
gteat, and every Man Lives as he thinks fit: Be- 
ſides, that the Great Lords chere Live at a Small bu 
Expence, chiefly as to what concerns the great the 
Number of Servant, which in this Country. are 


Number of Servant, whic tre 
Ve! eaſily maintain d. Sick Rp : 10+ T1261 mz 

„ Ihe People of the Indies are divided into Moors, wh 
Pagans, and ad Zopoſes, © The Moors, as 1 have en I of 
— 4184 > S | 
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ſaid, aße Tords of che Country, the, Paras ane 
Slaves, ard che Topaſes are properly neither the one 


nor the other. 


A „ been enge. 
Theſe Topaſes or Ae, ate deſcended. of the Per- 
rugueſe and Indian Women, and their common Pro- 
teflion is to carry Arms. and tho the have net- 
ther the Riches, not che Complexzon of their Fathers. 
(for they are Tawny and Black) yet. they -prelerve 
ar leaſt their Gravity, I believe that the Name-of T6 
pas, was given them becauſe they all wear Hats, 
for the Mooriſh Language Topica log lignahes the” Pe- 
ple of the Hat. The Great Aegel has a great nume 
ber of them in his Armies, and they commonly ſerve 
as Gunners : The French, Engliſh and. Dutch ate.alto 
in their Pay. They ſpeak a kind of broken P- 
gueſe, Which is the Trading Language of the dies 
that all Traders are oblig' d to learn. 


+ 
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Tis very well known, that the ,Porewgneſe. were 
formerly Maſters of the Indies, and K 4 made 
all the Potentates in them to tremble. Francis Almes- 
da, Viceroy of the Indies for Portugal, deſeateti in 4 
Naval Fight Campſon the Sultan of Egypt, at the be- 
ginning of the 16 Centriry ; and the famous Aﬀfes- 
ſus Albüguerque is no leſs commended ſor the takin 
of Goa, and the many other Vichories lie obtain 
over the Indian;. But ſincè that time, they have 
very much declin d, and almoſt all the other Nati- 
ons of Europe which at preſent are in the ladies, are 
ſertled there only upon their Ruines; eſpecially. the 
Dutch, who ate at preſent what the Portugueſe were 
formerly there. 7 
Tbey have not only Buſineſs with the Zuropeais, 
but allo with the I@dans, who growingaweary. of 
the Cruelty and Tyranny wherewith they-had beert 
treated by them, roſe up in Arni againſt cheth in 
many places. The Inhabitdnes of the. Ile of {vel 
who art all Mabometens, and (as tis laid). carne dur 
fabia, were of the Number of thioſe chat re- 
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volted, who Maſſacred the Portugueſe, and made 


themſelves\Maſters of the Ie. In it I ſa a-Mofque 
which had formerly been — Church. Ng 


Beſides theſe Meſti's who are really deſcended 


from the Portugueſe, there are others Who alſo a- 
ſume the Name of Topaſes, as the Paria's whom II 
mention d in Article 15. When they become Chri- 
ftians they put on the Hat, and preſently. in an in- 
ſtant they are chang'd from the moſt contemptible 


State that is among the Indians, to the Quality of 


Senbor Soldad, which is no ſmall Title among the 
Chriſtians of the Country. But the Iadians always 
deſpiſe them, and can tell them, that none but the 
Beggars embrace Cbriſtianity, whom for that reaſon 


they call Chriſtians 4 Aros, 1. e. Cbriſtians of Rice; | 


meaning by this, that they do not becume Chriſtians, 
but only that they may live more at eaſe, and to 
ſecure Rice to themſelves, for in this Country there 
is no mention made of Bread. And in effect I do 


not find that the Chriſtians take it much amiſs, for 


thefe Paria's are commonly the moſt deſpicable Peo- 


ple that can be imagin'd in the World, and tho' they 
turn Chriſtians, yet they are never the honeſter 
Men for all that. They are very much addicted 
to Stealing, and when they cannot make uſe of 
their Hands to take any thing away, they very dex- 
troully uſe their Feet. What I ſay here may at firſt 
view appear ſurprizing, yet there is nothing more 
certain ; for if you let fall any Silver, a Knife, or a 
Fork, and do not preſently reflect upon it, they, 
becauſe they commonly wear no Shoes, take up 
very dextrouſly with their Toes , that which is 
fall'n, and then putting one Hand behind them, 
they find a way, by bending the Leg, to put 
into their Hand that which their Foot hath taken 
up: And all this Contrivance is perform'd, while 
you do not ſee them ſtoop in them leaſt ; nay, they 
will be talking to you all the time they *- = 
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Trick, eſpeciilly wien it happens to be in the 
Night. has Sant. 51 ba oghsM ou, .bazior 
It ſeems, that as ſoon as they turniChriftiors, they 
count ĩt below them to work To this purpoſe: I 
have heatd from a Perſon worthy of Credit, that 
one day finding a young Woman Arreſted, who 
practis d a Trade very common in the ladies, and 
probably did ſomething elſe, for which no ſuch 
Perſon is puniſh'd, ſome body ask d her, Why ſhe 
did not work for her Living; and that the young 
Woman being much ſurpriz d with the Queſtien, 
anſwerd him, That ſhe was a Cbriſias: A very 
fine” Anſwer indeed dd * 
I ſhall add no more of the India, and the little 
I have ſaid, was only to ſhew that I had no mind 
to appear ſingular. Thoſe who have a mind to be 
fully infſorm'd of every thing that concerns the * 
dies, its Iababitanti, its Trees, its Fruits, its Plants, 
and its different ſorts of Animals, may conſult a 
great many Writers in our Days who; have given 
a particulat᷑ Account of them. 
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"RAVELS are like other things, which may 
7% be either profitable or hurtful to thoſe wha 


” "* hndertake them, according as they know to 


8 
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” © 


make 2 good or bad uſe of them. 


4 be * 4 


There is not in Nature a better School for Vertue, 
and underſtanding the World, than Travels are to 
thoſe chit are ſo happy as to undertake them with 
good Principles, and after they have made ſerious 
Reflexions ; but then there is nothing more dange- 
1 o tl le who have the Misfortung, to be en- 
tangled in vicious Inclinations. 
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If a Traveller has only the Pleaſure to ſay, I have 
ſeen the Country, and to relate ſuch things as ap- 
pear extraordinary, that he may be look d upon as 
an Oracle in the Country where he lives, he has 
taken a great geal of needleſs Pains, and travell'd to 
very little Purpoſmmee. — 
Some leave their Native Country to go into an- 
other, they change Climates, go over the Seas, and 
this they call Travelling; many thipgs paſs. thro' 


"their Fancy; but nothing remains in it, either thro 


their Incapacity or Negligence, and they return 


L A 


home juſt as wile as they went out, i. e, very igno- 
rant. It would be an affront to ask them of the 
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ties of the Cities thro which ay paſs d, fince very © 
often they - ſcarce remember ſo much- a- theit 
Names. „ | rk oe—_ — — — a tt 

Such People cannot modeſtly pretend to the Ti- 
tle of Travelers ſincę they are nothing, as I may ſay, 
but Looking-g/aſſes, which have receiv'd'the Images 
of many 6 jects, but have kept none of them. 

Others remark in 4 Country, even to the ſmal- 
leſt Particulars, the Fruitfulneſs of the Soi, the dit>a 
ferent kinds of Fruits that are there, the Traſſii and 13 
Profit that may be made in it; and this Find of gon» = 
mon Obſervations, which are 1o-pleafane to ſome 
People, appear infipid to others One wou d 
think that nothing had eſcap d their Curoſſty, gut 
they go no farther than cheſe things; and abgue 
them they write Books, wherein a Man may learn 
in two Hours time what they have taken a great 
deal of Pains for many Years ta collect together: 
In fine, they ſacrifice: themſelves: for the Publick, | 
who ſhould have a great Regard to them, ſince 
they labour fo much for it, without: doing any 
thing for themſel ve. S 


* 


261-309 een 
The principal Deſign of a Traveller, ought to be 
to improve himſelf by every thing that he finds 
among Foreigners, either in theit Sciences ox their 
Cuſtoms: But ſince in all places of the; World, 
there is ſcarce any Good to be found without a 
mixture of Evil, he ſhould uſe no lefs Precaution to 
avoid the one than to improve the other. 9 
The firſt Travellers, who were all Philoſophers, and 
People of ripe Years, left cheir Country only upon 
this Proſpect; and their ſole Deſign in viſiting Fo- 
reign Countries, was to make themſelyes wiſer and 
better. They did not go from Home until they 
had made ſerious * their Undertaking, 
and Had for a long time ſtudied Vertue, that they 
might ehe better avoid ſplitting upon theſe Rocks 
where weh che World is 1 are wen” 
| 4 che 
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& more erous, t they are known, 
And theſe wiſe 4 made . from 


. 0, Fre _ many. | People” pf di 


"their Trane, ll the Improvements and Advanta- 


Ses they could naturally Pole Jon. : 5 te ads 
But fo in other tiches there are other manners : 


Alx 5 — at pr preſet make 92 and che greateſt 


part of do it without troubling themſelves 
much be che Danger they run, pay without 


knowing any thing of it; and becauſe they ſeldom 


endeavour either to govern their Affections, or to 


inform their, Minds, it very often ha Ar that 


they grow Wotſe by their Travels, and if they r 
tain any thing, tis commonly that which i is bag. 
When one is Rich, and has good. Bilis of Ex- 
FNSS and ftrong Recommendations. to all che 
Places thro! which he is to paſs, he naturally thinks 


that he has all 6519 $45. or Travelling; and 


yer he has but the leaſt of choſe things that ate ne- 
ceffary for ſuch: an Undeftaking. 

Tis very true, that in order to the ſeeiog of .« 0. 
ther Countries with Pleaſure, and improving by 
the Good 5 find in them, we "muſt not want Me- 
ney ; yet ſu 175 hg a Man who had otherwile taken 
Care of eyery thing that was neceſſary to his Con- 


duct, Wouſd⸗ at la fall ſhort of Money, he could 


eaſily leave the Country to return Home, and the 
Misfortdhe'would go no further: But whenone Tra- 
vels without any other Proviſion but that of much 
Mone); he runs the Hazard ofdoing himſelf ſo much 


Miſchief, as can yery bardly be cur d after 
. — 


” When: 18 would ſee rr 17 ered withant 
Panger, and pretends to make ſuch Reflexions up- 
0 i, Travels as may Jens bim for Rules all the 
s Life, he ſhould begin Wan laying a ſolid 
oundation of Regin, which. nothing it able to 
Foun: * when one trave) 1 5 this Cn 
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growsy' ſ6"*cuſf to hear bar Pop ©. ern. ſon, 
and the Worthip' that is due ap > many 
differetit ways, 7 5 it 5 i de 
this Means ho fall incd 4 kind pf in ilterence. ; — 
Religion, WHich borders upon Deijm ; 5 And upon : 
this Account, an able Man ii our an b 
Mr. Bruyers, has fig” > Thar commonly a M an Ele 
home from bis long. Voyages, much lbs 0 of Religion | 
than he had before. r dn | 

The ſecond thing a N der ought.co..en- 1 
-deavant? x" to. 155 s himſelf Wich a, teachable | 
Spirit, And to follow che rd Be of living well with o- 
ther Nations; and fbr this nd, the general;Rules = 
of Civility which he learn dat hoe are not {uſfi- 
cient, büt he wuft alſo have Reaſon. add e 
Seals; and beſides that offer Violence, to his. 
by forcing himſelf to follow the Cuſtoms. 
'thers; and comply with their Ache . MB 
follow always the Cuſtoms of t leit n Co 
would be a Deſect in N 

Every 655 that follows only the ficlt 1 of 
his own Heart, is apt to condemn among.Stran - 
what he finds there contrary to the Cuſtoms of his 
own Nation; and this Cenſure is founded | 
the good Opii nion which almoſt all Men have 0 
chemſelves, and of every thing. that relates * 
them. 3 Gb 

It ſeems to me, Hur che further we as from o. our 
own Country, her Intereſts become proportionab] 4 5 
dearer to us, and we ſind ourſelves the more in- 
clin'd to defend chem. Hence ariſe Diſputes and 
Complaints between People o f differcnc. C Countri 
and oftentimes ' fomething worſe. Thus is 4 ta 
Rock upon which tnany Trevellers ſplit, "and which 
every one ought careful! he, avoid, 

And this he ought to do fo muc \ racher, becauſo 
he c always with Honotit refrain from 1 . 
2155 n Religion and Country ; if ons ©. 


chew 
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Would have the People; with whom he Hres || * 
Entertain 'a good Opinion both of the one and'the N 
other, the beſt way of recommending them is. by 


His own good Conducc. p 
There is in a certain State, that ſtands by itſelf, _ | 
a voluntary Aſſembly of free People, at ſeaſt of L 
thoſe who pretend to be fo ; and there the People 


take upon them to determine Affairs of State, to ; 
ſpeak publickly of them, and openly to condemn | 
det - 04 the Proceedings of their Kings; which | 
in effect is the only thing wherein the Fantome of 
Liberty, that makes ſo great a Noiſe, conſiſts: Tis a 
certainly very dangerous there for any one to e- l 
Tpouſe too warmly the Intereſts of his own Conn- | 
try ; for the Impunity wherewith the Common s 
People ufually flatter themſelves, upon fuch-like 
Occafions, renders this Liberty more tronbleſom : 
there than in any other place of the World. © ©, 

A Traveller ought to ſhun as much as is poſſible, I] , * 
making Love in the Places thro' which he paſſes, 
he muſt ere& a ſtrong Rampart about his Heart, a- 

ainſt this Paſſion; for if he ſuffers himſelf. to be 
but a little affected by it, he will SE 5 all 
his Meaſures broken, which he ſhould have taken for 
reaping ſome Advantage by his Travels; he will 
affect Solitude, and have his Mind filfd with 
nothing but the Idea of the Perſon whom he 
loves: He will be inſenſible to all things elſe, and 
eonſequently be an” of making all thoſe Re- 
marks, which be might have made if he had the 
Command of his own He arr. 

Some perhaps will object againſt this Advice, and 

Tay, that it is os Shy on to learn Civility and the 
good Manners of a Country without ſeeing 'the 
Women chat are there ; and in this I agree wich 
vou: But then 1 fay, chat you, mult nor'entertain 
„A Pacos for any particular Woman; for u Ben you 
Are ohe thus engag'd, all wicty Pie urie and 6: 
SI 0A | dern! 
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ternal Civilites are neglected, to leave room forthe 
inward Motions of the Heart; and then the-only 
thing you can know, is the Perſon whom you love, 
which is no great Diſcovery ;. and as to the Heat, 


tis very probable that Women of all Countries are 


alike, * 
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Tis true, that in mix d Companies made up of 
Men and Women, one may better learn . what: is 


the way of living in a Place, than elſewhere ;. for 
the Emulation and Deſire of outſhining others aki 

every one ſtudy to appear in all the Finery — 5 is 
counted moſt” faſhionable and genteel in is n 
Nation; but all this Care and Precaution vamihe 

when once Love inſinuates itſelf, eſpecially in che 
Minds of witty Men 45, 
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I believe tis hardly neceſſaty to adviſe A Trave- 


ler to forbear Gaming, for none can be ignorant of 
the Extremities, into which this Folly. does often 


who has 


* 


throw a Man. La iz [ICY RIP 

A Man whois far from his own Country 
loſt his: Money, and has no Friend to reſort unto, 
is in great Danger of committing, ſome Crimes. un- 
der his Neceſſity, which he would have bluſh d to 
have done before his Loſs. The firſt Advances he 


* 


makes in going out of the tight way, do indeed 


coſt him ſome Trouble, but when once he is Well 
entred in his ſinful, Courſe, he acquires infenſibly 
ſuch a Habit, that he neither bluſhes, not thinks 
any me of ic, except it be to divert himſelf, Thus 
a Man ſometimes, merely by want of Prodency 
throws himſelf into an 4h, of Miſeries, from which 
he can very hardly extnicate himſelf, :... . > 


But ſuppoſing he has Vertue. enough to reſtrain 
himſelf from > ef a, mean thing upon ſuch 20 


Occaſion, yet it cannot be deny d, but it is 


| leaſt a. great piece of Imprudence, co hazard the 
oſing of what he has, for the ſake of gaining what 
he has not, and to venture what is 
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F compare fuch a Man to the Dog Dog in the Fab "oh ; 


ſwimming, and holding ce of Fleſh between his 
Teeth, let! it g 80 to lay 12 of 4 Salbe; and by 
this means was fruſtrated both Tf that which "he 
poſſeſs d, and of that which he hop d to6'catch!/ 
There 5 fo few ſolid Friendſhips in the World, as 
z Man ought generally to be very cautious how he 
engages in any; bur more eſpecially in Foreign Com- 
b "where you may meet with ſuch People, who 


ure Aeſbaintance with every body, and in ſpite of 


Four Teeth, will pretend to be your Friends.” From 
your firſt meeting, they will put a Confidence in you, 
or expect to be truſted by you; they ſwear, chat they 
will open theirHeart to you, becauſe they find in you 

2 certain Je ne ſcay quoy, which encoutages them to 
do it ; and they aſſure you, that you are the on 
Perſen. to whom they have diſcover d themſelves ſo 
| Fankh ,; but what they tell you, they have fa id like 
Wile to a Thouſand others, © 

"We u therefore carefully to ſhun ſich king 
of. Mis; ſince their great Civilities can proceed 
from nothin elle, but either a Brent e or a 
deſite to find out Callics, © 

Many have been widone by making ſuch Fried. 
ſhips „ without reflecting upon what they did, or 
Kflowing the Perſons with whom they engag d; 
- while they follow'd them, and were inſenſibly 
ruin'd with \ them. Others have forſaken them at an 
eaſier rate, and have Joſt nothing bur their Silver; 
but both che one and the other are very much to be 
lang. * 

It were to de wiſh' a5 that 47 eile ſhould carry 


a Friend along with him, but 2 Friend that is inoere, 


"and ane whom he has throughly known, before he 
. to put Confidente in him: For when one 
ſſes thro the Country all alone, there i danger, 


felt ſet 61 7080 of ! 5 be engage in-that which 
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is bad And, tis very difficult for one that js alone 
to Remark] alli things. Obſervable as, exactly , - as 
when he has one yh him, Who endeayqurs 20. do 

0 


the ſame thing; for this occaſions a kind of. Kmwle- 
:ion, who ſhall ver moſt, and make the moſt 
ſolid and leary'd Reflexiont upon what they, ſee... * 
When two Friends Travel together „ and both af 
them are. gavern'd by. God Principles, the one can 
ſupport the other in caſe of a, Fall; for Pave have 
been entic d to commit certain, Extravagancies, and 
have yielded to certain Follies, which, they-woul 


haye reliſted ,. if they. had had a true. Friend with | 


+ 


them, Who could haye open d theit E +00. ep 
the Danger to which they would be exp d. 
The Good Diſpoſition, of the Heart, is indeed the 
chief Qualification that is neceſſaty for one that 
would Travel without Danger, and to G 75 
but this is not ſufficient, unleſs. he have alſo this Im. 
provements of the Mind ; of Alden the e | TY 
ſary are, the Study of Hifery , and a modgrate ; 
Knowledge at leaſt of Ge 9 1 n | 


Evety one ſhould at leaſt know the chief Points 4: 
of the Hifory of the Kingdom thro which he is to 1 
paſs, for without that he will be wholly at a Loſs ; 


when he hears others, continually ſpeaking about 
late Tranſactions, of which he knows nothing, and 
ſo.is oblig d to be ſilent. And A be is utter | 
incapable of Improving himſelf by the Antiquities, ,, 
the Monuments, the Pictures and 1 that are | 
to be met with there ; which never eſcribe thin mn 
but by halves; and conſequently cannot inſtru 0 
a Man, who has otherwiſe no Ides of the Thing | 
deſcrib d. 5 6 June mn Son! ee” c 
Geography. is alſo neceſlary to a Traveller; for cer- 
tainly one ought to know where he is, whither he 
is going, and under what Princes Dominion, he 
lives: And it would be a ſhame, when one is about / 
to leave a Country, to be ignotant of that into which 
he is to enter. Lan- 
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The Advantages that may be made by Travelling, 
are different, according to the ſeveral Countries 
thro-which you paſs. As for inſtance , we may 
learn much in Europe as to the Ways of Living, as 
to Good Arts and Politicks ; the Oriental Countries 
are very barren as to theſe things; and we could 
not make uſe of their Ways and Cuſtoms without 
appearing ridiculous , they are ſo contrary to ours; 
Good Arts are there very much neglected, and their 
Policy is altogether Bloody. But on the other ſide, 
we find there an infinite Number of the Remains ol 
Antiquity, becauſe generally all the Eaſtern People 
change much leſs than the Europeans. By theſe 
Remains of Antiquity I do not mean the Ruines and 
Fragments of Palaces , which are doubtleſs more 
frequent in Europe than in Aſia; but I mean the 
Cuſtoms of the People, and their Ways of Living, 
which are in effect the Remains of the moſt remote 
Antiquity. | | EIA 
.-L-beheve that one who would take fit Meafures; 
before he begins to Travel, might find there a multi- 
tude of curious Remarks which would conduce very 
much to the Improvement of Learning , and the 
Explication of Holy Scripture, © © 2 

To this end he ould for ſome tim̃e prepare him- 
ſelf, by making, for inſtance, a Collection of all 

the Paſſages of Scripture , which appear moſt diffi- 
cult, and whierein it ſeems neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to Allegories : Theſe Memoirs a Traveller 5 : 
FLOCK 
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have always ready c hand, and never fail et 
down every. thing that may any ways. have Refe- 
rence ro them. | a. . :: 

© Theſe Remark: will not only be uſeful for, Ba» 
plaining Scripture, but will ſerve alſo to Juſtify man 
Places of the Ancients, which, appear to us either 
ridiculous or fuppoſicitious , but on the other Hand, 
they may alſo undeceive us as to many things we | 
admire in ſome Authors, and which we believe tw 4 
be very true. | r 

From all this let us conclude, That he who 

knows HG to Travel as he ſhould , will reap great 
Advantages: He will improve his Mind by his Re- 
marks , govern his Heart by his Reflexions., and refine. 
his Carriage by Na with Honourable Perſons of 
many Countries; and after this, he will bs mucm 
better qualified to Live Genteelly , for he will know 
how to accommodate himſelf to the Cuſtoms of di- 
ferent People, and fo in all probability to the dif 
ferent Humours of thoſe he is oblig'd to Viſit; By this 
Means he will never do any thing to Others, which 

he knows to be contrary to their Inclnetion; Which 
is almoſt the only Point wherein conſiſts. what we 
now call, The Art of Living. | 
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"- Books Printed, and Sold by Will. Davis. 


Ne and Accurate Deſcription of the Coaſt 

A of Guinea, divided into the Gold, the Slave 
the Ivory-Goaſts: Containing a Geographical, 

Political, and Natural Hiſtory of the Kingdoms and 


Countries. With a particular Account of the Riſe, 


Progreſs, and pieſent Condition of all the European 
Settlements upon that Coaſt ; and the juſt Meaſures 
for improving the ſeveral Branches of chę Guinea- 
Trade. Illuſtrated with feveral Cuts. Witten ori- 
ginally in Dutch, by William Boſman, chief Factor 
for- the Dureh, at the Caſtle of St. George 4 Elma 5 
and now faithfully done into Exglif. With an 


exact Map of the whole Coaft of Guinea. 


* 


A Hiftorical and Geographical Defeription of 
Formoſa ;_ an Iſland ſubject to the Emperour of Fa- 
pan. Giving an Account of the Religion, Cuſtmos, 
Manners, &c. of the Inbabitamts; together with 
a Relation of what hapned to the Autbor in his Tra- 
wels : Particularly, his Conferences with the Jeſuite, 
and others, in ſeveral. Parts of Europe. Alfo, the 


' Hiſtory and Reaſons of his Coryer/ion to Chriſtianity 5 


with his Objections againſt ir, (in Defence of 
Paganiſm). and their Anſwers: By George Pſal- 
manaazer, a Native of the faid Ifland. Illafirdeed 
with Cuts. 1 


The Ingenious and Diyerting Letters of 2 
Lady's Travels into Spain: Defcribing the Devoti- 
ons, Nunneries, Humours, Cuffomi, Laws, Militia, 
Trade, Diet, and Recreations of the People. In- 
termix'd with great variety of modern Adven- 
tures, and furprzing Accidents: Being the trueſt 
and beſt Remarks extant on that Court arid Country. 
The Sixth Edition; with the Addition of a Letter 
of the State of Spain, as it was in the Year 1700. 
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